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James M’Creery & Co. 


Commence on Monday, Jan. 4, their 
ANNUAL SALE of SILKS and V EL- 
VETS. 

HEAVY REDUCTIONS have been 
made in all Sections of the Vast Stocks 
which they exhibit. 

A more favorable opportunity for the 
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An early inspection is invited. 


Broadway & ‘ith St. 
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Sole Agents for the 
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STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all oe, 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 
TRICORA,*™“Grewh, tnown as TTicora”’ 
THE BEST CORSET STAY EVER DISCOVERED. 


The Tricona Revizr Corser (boned with Tricora 
Stays) has inaugurated an era of comfort for Ladies. 
In its construction, elegance of shape has been 
carefully looked after. The peculiar features of 
the ‘Tricora Relief,” which afford so much 
ease in wearing, are the elasticity of its sec- 
tions, at the upper and lower parts of the sides, 
causing easy adaptation in every position which 
the body can assume, while its inelastic waist, and 
perfection of bust, gives an elegance of 
figure, and the “ Tricora Stays,”’ wae pliable 
and supporting, are 


ABSOLUTELY UNBREAKABLE. 


The Tricora Relief Corset, having made such 
wonderful strides in public favor, may 
be considered due, chiefly, to the facts that its 
relieving fertures were originated, and its construc- 
tion directed, by one of 


NEW YORK’S MOST EMINENT FEMALE SPECIALISTS, 
DR. ALEXANDER STRONG, 


which, together with the pliable, durable, and un- 
breakable character of the Tricora Stays used for 
boning, must secure for it a long continuance of 
the great favor it has already found, so univer- 
sally, with the Ladies. 

Taz BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED ro rs PUBLIC. 
It is also made with the Nursing Features and 
has proved the best, most useful and sensible 
Nursing Corsct ever made. 

A GREAT COMFORT TO MOTHERS. 


ASK FOR rT. 
Every pair warranted te give satisfaction 
OR MONEY RETURNED, 


J.C. FITZPATRICK & CO., M’f’rs, 
71 Leonard St., New York. 
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directions for making all kinds of useful and decorative articles. Every pattern is tested 
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she Parts and BERLIN shops are illustrated PROMPTLY. Dealers in Yarns and Embroidery 
materials will find it very useful. Ngzws DEALERS and POSTMASTERS will show SAMPLE 
COPrEs, Send 10 cents for sample copy to P. O, Box 2295, New YORK Cry. 
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STATUE OF 


Liberty Enlightening the World 
More Money Needed. 











Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Sec’y, 


American Committee of the 


An eminently practical new method for learning the Ger- 
man language,especially adapted to self-instruction;12 num- 
bers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale by all book- 
sellers ; sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 
Knoflach, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Statue of Liberty, 


No. 33 Mercer Street, 
NEW YORK. 






The Committee in charge of the construction of the 
: = pedestal and the erection of the Statue, in order to raise 
funds for its completion, have prepared, from model 
If you are in want of send for Vick’s Floral furnished by the artist, a perfect fac-simile Miniatare 
ee price od cents, which can be deducted peorg wy | bony teed ee to subscribers through- y 
rom first order, out the United States at the following prices : 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. JAMES VICK. No. 1 Statuette, six inches in height,—the Statue bronzed; 








— Pedestal, nickel-silvered,-at ONE DOLLAR EACH, 

READER! It you love Rare Flowers, | delivered. : : : ; 

No. 2 Statuette, in same metal, f2welve inches high, beauti- 

CHOICEST ONLY, address ELLIS BROTHERS, fully bronzed and nickled, at FIVE DOLLARS EACH, 

: . : elivered. 

Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. No 8 Statuette, twelve inches high, finely chased, Statue 

FREE. bronzed, Pedestal Heavily Silver-Plated, with piusx 

Fiat = — = hipaa ae BACs. delivered. 

- uch time and money have been spent in perfecting the 

BLUEBERRY PLANTS. The Blue- Statuettes, and they are much improved over the first sent 

berry succeeds in all soils Perfectly hardy. | out. The Committee have received from subscribers many 
Very prolific, and a valuable fruit to grow for letters of commendation. 


. aloe 4 5 The New York World Fund of $100,000 completes the } 
Pleasure or Profit. Descriptive Price List Free. Pedestal, but it is estimated that $40,000 is yet needed to 








pay for the iron fastenings and the erection of the Statue. 
: DELOS STA PLES, Liberal subscriptions for the Miniature Statuettes will 
Ionia Co. West SEBEWA, MICH. produce the desired amount. 





Men and Women, Young and Old, 


WHO ARE “ENJOYING POOR HEALTH,” 


should take advantage of their first visit to New York 
City to consult a specialist in 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


who has for thirty years devoted his exclusive atten- 
tion to the relief and cure of so-called ‘incurable ” 
cases of obstinate and long-standing diseases, such as 
Consumption, Catarrh, Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Liver Torpor, 
Brighi’s Disease, Diabetes, 
Nervous Dedility, 
Rheumatism, Gout, 
Neuralgia, etc,, etc. 
Inasmuch as Dr. Foote has pursued an independent 
system of practice, and marked out NEW PATHS in the 
treatment and cure of such diseases with remarkably 
successful results, no one thus afflicted can fairly be 
considered as ‘‘ given up” until he or she has consulted 
and learned the opinion of 
DR. HE. B. FOOTE, 
Of 120 Lexington Ave,, New York City. 
Author of ‘* Plain Home Talk” and ‘‘ Medical Common Sense.”’ 











Twenty minutes consultation free. Consultations by mail promptly 
responded to, 
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ZEPH. By HELEN JAckson (H. H.), author 
of “Ramona,” ‘‘A Century of Dishonor,” etc. 
One volume. 16mo. Cloth. 

The lamented author of ‘‘ Ramona” was writing 
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the author. 8vo. Green cloth, beveled boards. 


THIRD EDITION. 
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With full notes in margin and a careful Ana- 
lytical Index. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
author of “ Victorian Poets,” ete. Third Thou- 
sand, 

CONTENTS: Early and Recent Conditions— 
Growth of the American School—William Cullen 





Bryant—John Greenleaf Whittier—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow— Edgar 
Allan Poe—Oliver Wendell Holmes—James 
Russell Lowell—Walt Whithman—Bayard Tay- 
lor—The Outlook. 


The Queen of Tragedy. 

RACHEL. By Nina H. KENNARD, The 
eleventh volume in the Famous Women Series, 
being a life of the celebrated French Tragedienne, 
Rachel Felix. 16mo. Cloth. 


A New American Novel. 

JACOB SCHUYLER’S MILLIONS. A nov- 
el. 16mo. Paper cover. 

A story of strong interest, affording a graphic 
picture of life a quarter of a century ago. 


A Cluster of Bright Stories. 

THE BROKEN SHAFT: Tales in Mid- 
Qcean. Told by F. MARION CRAWFORD, R. Louis 
STEVENSON, F, ANSTEY, W. H. Pottock, WIL- 
LIAM ARCHER, and others. 12mo. Paper. 


A Picture of Gay Paris. 

MADAME MOHL; HER SALON AND 
HER FRIENDS. By KATHLEEN O'MEARA, A 
study of social life in Paris. With a likeness 
from a sketch by Wm. N. Story, and one froma 
portrait by herself, and a fac-simile letter. One 
volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 


MR. FROUDE’S NEW BOOK. 
Oceana; or, England and her Colo- 
nies. 

By JAmMeEs ANTHONY FRoupE, M.A. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. Partly illustrated by Mr. Froude 
himself. 

The outcome of the author’s recent journey 
around the world. 





The attention of the public is respectfully called to our rich and varied stock of 


New and Beautiful Valentines, 


of foreign and domestic design, embracing the latest patterns and most exquisite 


styles. 
the same time. 


A stock that appeals to the humble purse and the banker’s pocket-book at 


Fine Stationery, Wedding and Visiting Cards, 


THE LATEST STYLES. 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


GEORGE J. SWAYNE, Bookseller and Stationer, 


(Successor to W. W. Swayne), 


NO. 216 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
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NOW READY. 


Evolution and Religion. 


—BY— 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





Part I-—Theoretical and Doctrinal Sermons ; Paper, 50c. 
Part II.—Practical and Vital Sermons ; Paper, $1.00. 
The two Parts in one volume, Cloth, $1.50. 


“TI think I never read a book so prophetic...I prize your 
book for what you assert as much as for what you deny. It 
seems to me you keep all the most choice and precious things 
—only placing them on the right Scemaalien ; and how 
they can stand much longer on the old foundation I do not 
see.. I know there are many cursing you, but surely your 
book will bring light and blessing to many.”"—From a 
Presbyterian Clerqgyman. 


Comforting Thoughts. 

For those in Bereavement, Adversity, or Illness. Select- 
ed and arranged by Jrene Ovington, from the writings of 
HENRY WaRD BEECHER. With vignettes. Cloth, limp, % 
cents ; cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
post paid on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Toe richly illustrated 
f § Midwinter(Feb’y) Number 
of THe Century Macazine 
contains, among its spe= 
cial features, an article 
by Genera Grant, 
“‘Preparing for the 
Wilderness Cam- 
\ paign,’—the 
most striking of 
all the papers 
contributed by Gen- 
eral Grant to THe 
Century War Series 
—a remarkable de- 
scription of this re- 
markable campaign. 


THE NEW NOVEL 


ADQUARTERS FLAG, BY 
amu or me vorome. WD. HOWELLS, 
“The Minister’s Charge,” 
begins in this number, as well 
as the novelette, “A Borrowed 
Month,” by Frank R. Stockton. 
All dealers sell it; price, 35 cts. 


THe Century Co.N.Y.~ 













Packer’s Tar Soap. 





CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use Packer’s 
Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your skin will be- 
come smooth, soft and healthy, and your complexion beau- 
tiful.” 


**T use Packer's Tar Soap in children’s eruptive troubles 
with the most marked benefit.’"—-EHgbert Guernsey, 
M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

25 Cents per,Cake. All Druggists. 
Send stamp for 

Packer’s Prize Drawing Book, 
ready February ist. Six prizes offered for drawings by 
boys and girls under fifteen years of age. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. CoO., 
100 Fulton Street, N. Y- 
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Tra D. Sankey, 

John Esten Cooke, 

Hon. Noah Davis, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
Will Carleton, 

**Marion Harland,” 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, 
Hon. Joseph Neilson, 
Rev. Charles H. Hall, D.D, 
John B. Gough, 

Francis Parkman, 

Dr. Dio Lewis, 

Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Geo. W. Bungay, 

Julian Hawthorne, 

Martin F. Tupper, 


and many others, 
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ART AND LOVE. 


A STORY: Be 


The village of Mongaweekee lay buried 
in the heart of a little Kansas valley, 
whose surrounding hills shut it almost 
entirely away from the throbbings and 
pulsings of the great outer world. Its 
first feeble growth had emanated from an 
old Indian trading-post which an enter- 
prising Yankee had established in this 
beautiful spot at an early date, and there 
was still current many a legend of the 
time when the woods along the creek 
echoed to the voice of the painted savage. 
The most of these clustered about the 
cabin where the old chief, Mongaweekee, 
had dwelt in half civilized state, and its 
mossy ruins—just across the bridge in an 
overgrown clearing—lent an air of verity 
to these traditionary tales; while the 
narrator would point to a sunken grave 
beneath a kingly oak as the last resting- 
place of the once haughty brave. 

People had settled here, they them- 
selves scarcely knew why nor how. But 
the farming lands about gave fertile yield, 
and the grassy slopes were thickly dotted 
with fatted cattle and fine fleeced sheep. 
A railroad on the eastern margin of the 
village, carried a little traffic through the 
place each day ; yet one who paused be- 
fore the old gray fingerboard at the en- 
trance of this embryonic town would 
seem to read an epitaph in its half ob- 
literated letters. . 

There was a long uneven street with 
weather beaten buildings and rough stone 
walks on either side. And this was sup- 
plemented by scarce a hundred dwelling- 
houses, placed far apart, each one with 
its garden, great or small, and each one 


FLORENCE lL. 


SNOW. 


wearing the same worn and weary ex- 
pression that was born of the monotony 
within them. There was a Methodist 
church with a tiny steeple pointing 
heavenward, a long, low Quaker meeting- 
house set in the midst of a neglected city 
of the dead, and a little school-house 
which had once been painted white, but 
now was turned a weather-tinted gray. 
But the most distinctive feature of the 
place was a great, gaunt windmill that 
bravely stood on a grassy knoll, though 
its long naked arms and moss-grown 
broken timbers seemed to have lost all 
memory of the power which had once 
compelled the roving winds to strict obedi- 
ence. 

Here the Mongaweekee people had lived 
and loved and died in a deep quiescent 
fashion which nothing less than an earth- 
quake could fully disturb, toiling pa- 
tiently enough, day by day, for the food 
that gave them strength to continue their 
labor. The poetry that dwelt upon the 
changing hills knew no interpreter, the 
pictures formed by sun and cloud found 
no appreciation. They knew little of pic- 
tures, and cared less for poetry. In the 
best of those lonely gray houses there 
might have been found a few treasured 
daguerreotypes in carved rubber cases, or 
even a precious photograph, pale and 
faded, of some dear friend in the east. 
But the mighty tide of chromos and cheap 
engravings had somehow failed to reach 
this secluded spot, and only in rare in- 
stances did the pictorial papers of the day 
pass through the slender diurnal mail. 
Sometimes a wandering inhabitant re- 
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turned with memories of wondrous paint- 
ed scenery, and the dreamy daughter of 
rich farmer Brown came home from a dis- 
tant boarding-school with a thin port- 
folio of doubtful water-color sketches. 

But they were destined to awaken to 
the value of art education ; for one dewy 
morning in June when the would-be mer- 
chants sallied forth to open their stores, 
they were astonished to find a small tent 
erected on the open space that had once 
been designed for a city park. It was ¢ 
tent that had evidently seen long service, 
so worn and weather-stained were canvas 
and ropes. Even the poles and stakes had 
a look of premature age. But the sign- 
board, upheld by a strong new post in 
front of the cloth structure was radiant 
with black and red and white paint, whose 
freshness was still undimmed, and.which 
proclaimed to the public that Herbert 
Typnite was a travelling artist. 

First one and then another of the deni- 
zens of the street sauntered across to in- 
terview the stranger, who seemed to be 
very busy in arranging his apparatus, 
and all united in admiring the rare speci- 
mens of art which were hung against the 
canvas walls. The artist greeted every 
one with a hearty ‘‘Good-morning. Pleas- 
ant day, sir! Got any little folks you 
want photographed ? I make a specialty 
of children”—and bustled about with a 
business-like air that was a matter of great 
surprise to the sleepy villagers. They 
had seldom seen such an energetic speci- 
men of manhood as Herbert Typnite, 
with his big good-humored gray eyes, 
wavy brown hairand sun reddened cheeks. 
A face whose distinguished features was 
a heavy, silken mustache of tawny red, 
shading a generous mouth. A form of 
medium height, well knit and strong, and 
possessing a certain grace of movement 
as its owner bowed and smiled, and waved 
his large smoothed hand in greeting to 
his first lady visitor, stout Biddy Ma- 
honey, on her way to market with a 
basket of eggs on her arm, who, attracted 
by the gorgeous sign, dragged in the tur- 
bulent little Pat she held by the hand, 
and viewed with open mouthed admira- 
tion the treasures of this artistic temple. 

‘*What can I do for you, Madam ?” 
Mr. Typnite politely inquired. 

** Why, to be shure, I wud loike a pictur 
of the little Pat to sind to his granny in 
Oirland, ef ye’ll wait fer yer pay till. I 





sell me eggs here. Fer the minit I set 
eyes on yer sign I sez to mesilf, sex I— 
Now Biddy, now’s yer chance, and ye can 
do widout sugar in yer tay aphwile, fer 
the sake of hevin’ the b’y’s pictur to sind 
to his granny in Oirland. An’ what’ll 
ye charge, mister, fer two? I'd loike to 
kape one mesilf.” 

The terms being satisfactorily arranged, 
the artist succeeded, in the course of half 
an hour, in producing a fac-simile Pat on 
tin, which his doting mother pronounced 
‘as loike, as loike,” and hastened away 
with her eggs, leaving ‘‘the b’y” as a 
token of good faith, but carrying the 
precious “gems” in her hand ‘to show 
Mrs. MeFergus at the market”; return- 
ing shortly with the said lady and her 
four children, decked in their best, ready 
to be *“‘tuk.” And the day wore on, 
every moment being occupied with awak- 
ened and admiring villagers, who flocked 
to the hut to satisfy their curiosity and 
gratify their conceit. Mr. Typnite was 
smiling and happy with his evident suc- 
cess, and the next day, being Saturday, 
brought him new worlds to conquer in the 
shape of the farmers and their families 
who came to town to trade, so that he 
was so weary when he sank to rest at 
night, that he only awoke next morning 
when the mellow old church bell began 
to ring for service. 

“*The place looks moral,” he solilo- 
quized a little facetiously to himself, as 
he disposed of his breakfast. ‘‘ Guess 
I'll go to meeting.” And thereupon he 
proceeded to reach the little white steepled 
church by a somewhat round-about way. 
They were singing Antioch as he ap- 
proached, and a high, clear, soprano voice 
floated far above the rest in the ringing 
melody. And as he walked up the aisle 
toward the seat occupied by his fat and 
beckoning landlady, who had just hastily 
settled herself, he sought out the owner 
of the voice quite involuntarily. He 
found her almost instantly,—a pale, slen- 
der woman, robed in black, sitting quite 
alone on one of the side benches near the 
pulpit ; and while he looked upon the 
delicate profile, as the small head was a 
little upturned with the effort of the clos- 
ing notes, he thought, ‘‘ What a pretty 
picture she makes.” Then he turned his 
eyes towards the aged preacher, knowing 
full well that the elderly people present 
would estimate his character by his de- 
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gree of attention, and that his custom 
might be regulated accordingly. 

The day was very warm. Palm-leaf 
and feather fans were slowly wafted to 
and fro. The monotonous pastoral tones 
mingled with the buzz and whirr of the 
insects hidden outside in the grass, and 
the low song of the wind in the two 
cottonwood trees that guarded the door ; 
while Herbert Typnite, artist, remained 
absorbed in the sermon,—and the sweet 
face of the soprano singer. Finally the 
service was ended and he went home to 
eat his dinner and spend the afternoon in 
wandering idly about the place. At sun- 
set he found himself in the little grave- 
yard on a near hillside, and there, kneel- 
ing beside a grassy mound, he saw again 
the slender black-robed form. 

«* Almost too young for a widow,” he 
murmured to himself, and after she had 
left the inclosure he approached the grave 
and read, rudely lettered on a rough stone, 
““Charles Airlie, Aged 25, Died March 
10, 18—.” On either side of this there 
was a shorter mound, and on the stones 
that marked them, he read, ‘‘ Henry 
Airlie, Died April 15, 18—,” and ‘ Mary 
Airlie, Died June 10, 18—.” 

‘Too young almost to be a widow,” he 
saidagain. ‘‘ Must be her father. No, 
they all died the same year, three years 
ago. Must be her brothers and sister. 
A young man and two children.” 

He did not see her again for several 
days, but he mused a good deal about her 
when alone, sometimes whistling reflect- 
ively, as he thought, ‘‘ Brother or hus- 
band, which ?” or, “ Poor little thing! 
she ought to have some one to take care 
of her.” In the meantime he came to be 
hail-fellow-well-met with the men of the 
village, an especial sweet providence to 
the children, ‘‘ a most likely young man” 
—to quote from one of them—in the eyes 
of all the matrons, and a genuine Adonis 
to all maids. But no one seemed to know 
anything about him. 

‘He had come down from Arkansaw 
way,” old Motor, the chief of the village 
gossips, stated, ‘‘and his folks lived in 
Ohio. Said he wasn’t married, but there 
was no tellin’ *bout them them travellin’ 
chaps. Reckon he must hev cut his eye- 
teeth, though, a good while, but them 
light complected fellers allus bore ther 
age well,” with more remarks of like im- 
portance. And with this the inquisitive 


were obliged to be content, for Mr. Typ- 
nite was not communicative about his 
private affairs, only stating that he in- 
tended to remain in Mongaweekee as 
long as he found it profitable. 

At length one morning, just a week 
after his arrival, as he stood in his tent 
door like a hospitable Arab, he saw 
the figure that his thoughts knew so well, 
coming down the grass grown street in 
the shadow of his ponderous landlady, 
whose small blue eyes winked and twinkled 
‘at him across the narrowing space between 
them, in memory of certain inquiries he 
had made concerning this fair sweet 
widow ; for Charles Airlie, deceased, was 
her husband, not her brother. Mr. Typ- 
nite was not a fanciful man, but he 
thought as the two ladies approached 
him, that this sad-eyed young woman 
might have been some unlucky princess 
who had fallen into the power of a seem- 
ingly good-natured ogress. But they 
paused before him, and with his most fin- 
ished bow, he said : 

‘“‘Good morning, ladies! “And have 
you come at last, Mrs. Gross, to have your 
picture taken ?” 

At which Mrs. Gross smiled her own 
peculiar smile, which began in a wide dis- 
closure of her well-preserved teeth, and 
spread in tiny ripples and larger waves 
over her expressive cheeks, and finally 
disappeared in the shallow wells of her 
two pale eyes. She had taken this pleas- 
ant, florid young man to her capacious 
bosom, figuratively speaking, and replied 
with due appreciation : 

‘Not to-day, Mr, Typnite. I have 
brought my friend, Mrs. Airlie,—Mrs. 
Airlie—Mr. Typnite,”’—with a weighty 
nod in the direction of each, on ‘a little 
errant, and I do hope you'll be able to 
obleege her. She did set such store by 
them two children.” 

Whereupon, with a little flush upon 
her face, and momentary pauses between 
her words, as if embarassed in this artistic 
presence, she unfolded a flat package she 
held in her hand, and said : 

‘**T have brought you some paper pic- 
tures that I made of Harry and Mary 
after they went away—to see if you 
could make some enlarged photographs 
from them, or tell me where I could 
have it done, if it will not cost too much. 
I have never been satisfied with these; 
they do not seem like real pictures, 
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though they look very much like the 
children.” 

*‘Indeed they do!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gross as hastily as her huge mechanism 
would permit, ‘‘and all the neighbors 
says so, too !” 

And surely no artist had ever done a 
more loving and original work than this 
secluded young mother had accomplished. 
No poet had ever expressed such a depth 
of tenderness as this gentle woman had 
wrought into her ‘‘ paper pictures.” With 
deft and careful fingers she had cut out 
a semblance of each face and form from 
heavy white cardboard, painted in the 
little features with water, colors, and 
clothed the mimic bodies in fragments of 
the dresses that the well loved children 
had worn in life. And on the back- 
ground of fine black cloth, looking out 
from the neat pine-cane frames, the re- 
semblance to living children was almost 
startling. The deep, dark eyes and rosy 
cheeks, and wavy masses of gold-brown 
hair were painted with an almost masterly 
touch, while the graceful pose of the tiny 
forms and the exquisite taste displayed in 
the common dresses were something sur- 
prising in this deserted village. And as 
our travelling artist looked upon these 
specimens of untaught, or rather love- 
taught art, he half expected the slightly 
parted childish lips to speak to them. 
But the mother was speaking instead. 

**T could not get the expression right in 
either case. I do not understand drawing 
or painting at all; but I regretted so much 
that I never had had their pictures taken, 
that I begged the colors from Miss Brown, 
and made them as best I could from 
memory. ‘They seem like my babies, too, 
yet, as if they were changed somehow. 
And I thought you could help me to get a 
better likeness—they are all I have now.” 
And the genial Typnite would have given 
worlds, had he possessed them, for the 
privilege of wiping away the tears that 
gathered in those beautiful eyes. 

He reflected a moment, and then said 
very gently, for the presence of this woman 
strangely softened his very thoughts, ‘I 
believe 1 can make you some good pictures, 
with your assistance. Fortunately I pos- 
sess some skill in producing crayon por- 
traits; but I cannot begin the work at 
once, as I have no paper of the proper size 
and quality. I will order it to-day, how- 
ever, and if, when it comes, you will tell 


me where you failed to get the right ex- 
pression, and describe what it should be, 
I think the copies may be satisfactorily 
executed. At least I shall hope so.” 

**And the cost ?” 

“Will not be great,” he quickly res- 
ponded, and brought forth from a pack- 
ing-box some examples of his work, not 
hitherto displayed, explaining subjects 
and recounting methods until Mrs. Gross 
declared that it was ‘‘mighty nigh time 
to put the dinner over,” and the princess 
was led away. 

Another week passed before the ordered 
materials arrived, and in the meantime 
the weather-worn tent was the scene of 
many varied sittings, which kept the artist 
too busily employed all day to think much 
of the special task before him. But even- 
tide brought rest, and with it visions of 
the delicate being he had almost un- 
consciously enshrined in his heart, and he 
recurred to the hours when Mrs. Airlie 
must assist him in his work, with hopes 
of happiness before unknown. So it was 
with mingled feelings of artistic enthusi- 
asm and strange new yearnings that he 
made his way for the first time to the 
widow’s cottage, with his paper and cray- 
ons under his arm. 

It was a tiny brown house in a tiny 
little yard, but all the place was fragrant 
with flowers, and through the open door- 
way he could see his princess in her plain, 
black dress, carefully stitching a long, 
white seam, crooning to herself the while : 

‘* Fair fall the lights, the harbor lights, 

That brought me into thee, 
And peace fall down on that low roof, 
For the sight that I did see.” 

The click of the gate-latch, and the un- 
familiar step upon the gravelled walk, 
brought the flush to her cheek again, and 
as she met him at the door, she said in an 
eager, almost girlish voice, ‘The materials 
have come !” and then soberly invited him 
to enter. He took the seat she indicated, 
and held his hat through a moment’s awk- 
ward silence,,then threw his embarass- 
ment aside with a pleasant smile, and 
advancing to the table, spread out the 
heavy sheets of paper, saying : 

‘‘T know you are anxious for me to begin, 
so if you will give me the pictures, I will 
sketch in the outlines. Il inferred that 
you would rather have me come here than 
for you to go down to the tent as fre- 
quently as the work would require; so if 
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1t is no inconvenience to you, I will come 
for an hour every afternoon until the por- 
traits are completed. I see you have a 
good light.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, “that will 
be preferable; but is it not asking too 
much of you ?” 

‘Not at all, I am not very busy at pre- 
sent, and this branch of my art is much 
more pleasant than the other.” 

And as he spoke his eyes wandered from 
the two opened windows about the neat 
little room, and recognized the innate 
refinement that gave such a charm to all 
its humble appointments. His glance 
dwelt longest upon a silhouette of a 
strongly-marked masculine head that hung 
upon the wall, and he immediately con- 
nected this with the ‘“‘Charles Airlie, aged 
25,” of the the graveyard, ashe sagaciously 
questioned, 

“The silhouette is your work, too ?” 

““Yes,” she said, ‘“‘I made it when we 
were first married, and my husband 
thought the likeness very good,” and he 
fancied, from a hint of coldness in her 
voice, that she did not think of him as 
tenderly as she did the children. 

A short season of earnest work on his 
part produced the two contemplated 
sketches, and then, as his self-allotted 
time had passed, there seemed no exeuse 
for lingering beyond appointing the hour 
for the morrow. But linger he did, and 
after a poorly suppressed cough of em- 
barrassment, he disclosed a wish that had 
taken form in the still watches of the pre- 
ceding night. She had taken up her sew- 
ing again, and he said in the gentle 
tones her presence enforced : 

‘Mrs. Airlie, my kind landlady tells 
me that you are a fine seamstress, and if 
you have time I would like to have you 
make a dozen shirts for me,” and his face 
reddened with the consciousness of his 
desire to help her, and doubt as to how it 
might be received. ‘‘I can bring you an 
old one for a pattern,” he added, as a 
happy afterthought. 

“Yes,” she replied, in a matter-of-fact 
way, ‘‘I can do it very well, and shall be 
very glad to pay for my pictures by sew- 
ing. ‘Will you bring the goods to-mor- 
row ?” 

He signified his willingness to do so, 
and then departed with one of his in- 
imitable smiles and bows; and_ she 
watched him out of sight, though she 


could not have given a single reason for 
doing so. 

After that every afternoon found him 
with crayon, pencils and stumps at the 
little table in Mrs. Airlie’s front room, and 
chance callers and passers-by found them 
both engrossed in work, the widow often 
sewing, but sometimes explaining how a 
curve should be here, or a grade of shad- 
ing there. And for some reason the 
pictures were completed very slowly. Old 
Motor declared in course of time to his 
dry-goods box audience that ‘peared like 
the picter man didn’t hev much custom 
no more, only down to Grace Airlie’s,” 
and ‘‘must be them crane picters he was 
makin’ took a heap o’ time.” Other gos- 
sips ‘didn’t believe he could beat the 
picters she’d made herself,” and ‘sence 
they’d been goin’ to church and prayer 
meetin’ together, looked like they was 
goin’ to git married.” ‘It ’ud be a good 
thing ef she’d git a good husband,” old 
Motor always remarked benevolently, dur- 
ing these discussions, ‘‘she was so young 
and peaked-lookin’ to take keer of herself, 
and this young feller ‘peared to be right 
pious, least wise he’d no bad habits, ap- 
purently. But one couldn’t tell about 
these travelin’ chaps; they might hev a 
wife and sixteen children where they’d 
cum from.” 

But serenely unconscious of the interest 
they had excited, the two worked on dur- 
ing the long summer afternoons, and 
through the mother’s precious memories 
the portraits were rapidly assuming the 
appearance of ideal children, which, to 
her, were remarkably like her lost darlings. 
Yet, one day the artist had labored in vain 
to give the girl’s rosy lips and speaking 
eyes the angelic expression that she de- 
sired, and taking the pencil from his 
hand, half impatiently, she said, 

‘‘Here, this way!” and instantly gave 
the happy touch that he had found im- 
possible. 

‘Mrs. Airlie !” he exclaimed, ‘‘you are 
a far truer artist than I. Let me teach 
you crayoning, and photography too, for 
that matter, either would make you a bet- 
ter living than this everlasting sewing, 
and be pleasanter, I judge.” 

“Can I learn ? May I ?” she responded, 
as eagerly as a child, before whom a new 
and marvelous vista is suddenly disclosed. 

‘Why certainly, and quickly too, after 
watching me all these days. I don’t see 
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why I didn’t suggest it before. Begin on 
your own portrait, and let me have it 
when finished by way of tuition.” ‘This 
last very hastily and jocosely, for ‘‘What 
are your terms for teaching ?” trembled on 
her lips. 

So they came to be teacher and pupil, 
and there were more long afternoons filled 
with earnest labor and earnest talk, for it 
was but natural for these opposite ele- 
ments to draw very close together; she 
was so timid and sad, and lonely ; and he 
so strong, and blithe, but lonely, too. All 
that had passed between them was but the 
quiet stepping of an approaching destiny. 
A little longer, and it stood in their 
presence; for the day her picture was 
completed, and he had expressed his com- 
mendation in fitting words of encourage- 
ment and praise, she handed it to him 
with a deeper rose tint on her cheeks, and 
her eyes shyly veiled behind their long, 
brown lashes, saying, 

“IT must pay for my lessons. But the 
picture is not enough. It is worth very 
little “i 

“It is worth more than anything else in 
all the world to me,” he quickly interrupt- 
ed, ‘‘except yourself. O, Grace! I want 
you ; Ineed you. I love you!” he hurried 
on, taking her unoccupied hand in both 
hisown. ‘Give yourself to me, and let 
me care for you as long as we both may 
live. I will give up my wandering life. 
I will do anything if you will only be my 
wife !” 

And somehow the stone was rolled away 
from the sepulchre of Grace Airlie’s heart, 
and a shining new love came forth, as she 
raised her lips to meet her lover’s first long 





kiss. And she said very softly, and 
solemnly, 

“I never thought I should love again— 
never thought that I could marry again. 
My married life held a great disappoint- 
ment. No one ever seemed to love me 
truly except my children, and they were 
taken from me; and since, I have been 
so utterably lonely! But all that belongs 
to the past, you are my future.” 

Three weeks after that they were quietly 
married in the little gray church, and re- 


ceived the blessing of the gray old pastor, 


and the whole community besides. And 
old Motor told Mrs. Gross and a few other 
friends, confidentially, that ‘‘he hed writ 
to the postmaster, where the young feller’s 
folks lived, and he hed giv hima splendid 
recommend.” And the day after, the cot- 
tage being disposed of, and the old tent 
with its precious apparatus carefully 
packed, the twain departed for a flourish- 
ing city farther west. And one of the 
natives who attended the State Fair that 
fall, returned with the news that he had 
seen Typnite and his wife there in a 
big, new tent, and that they both seemed 
“chipper as birds; and she said she 
enjoyed travelin’ around that way fer 
hevin’ allus lived in Mongaweekee she’d 
never hed no chance to travel. But 
they was goin’ back to see his folks, and 
stay all winter,” and-he ‘“‘didn’t see the 
children’s picters, but they said they set too 
much store by ’em to hang ’em up in the 
tent.” All of which the Mongaweekee peo- 
ple fittingly discussed and digested, and 
then the village sank into that deep repose 
which the travelling photographer had so 
happily disturbed. 





BABY HARRY’S PRAYER. 





BY MRS. F. G. DE FONTAINE. 





Come, my darling, you are tired 
Kneel and say your evening prayer. 
Ask that God in Heaven may keep you 
Safe within His guardian care. 


‘* Our Father ”—say it, darling. 
“ Father ” framed the pouting lips 
Of my boy whose golden tresses 
Fell upon his finger tips. 


‘Who art in Heaven,’—‘'In Heaven” he 
echoed, 
And the deep fringed lids fell low, 
‘Is there much more mamma darling ? 
lis vewy tired ’0o know.” 


‘* Hallowed be Thy name” came slowly, 
Slower still ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come,” 
Wake up darling, almost finished, 
Only add,” Thy will be done.” 


‘* Tant ’oo finish for me mamma ? 
I's so dreful tired to-night, 

Dod won’t know the diff’ence will he, 
If you turn way down the light ?” 


‘* Yes, my baby, I will finish,” 
Here the deep blue eyes closed tight, 
While the lips still faintly murmured 
**Dess with Dod we'll make it right.” 
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Upon Reading the Discussion ‘‘ SHALL NEw YORK AND BROOKLYN BE ANNEXED ?” 





BY EDWARD 





Fair city in whose bosom 
The weary seek their rest ; 

Where Freedom finds her fortress, 
The Eagle’s brood its nest ; 

Thou shinest in thy beauty 
Unrivalled and alone,— 

Nor worthy son of thine e’er blushed 
Thine honored name to own. 


Thou art so fair, thy kindred 
Are envious of thee, — 
Great City of the Churches, 
Bright city by the sea ! 
And they would sell thy birthright 
To a neighbor proud and great, 
And blot thy name forever more 
From out the Empire State ! 


When thou, a child, crept lonely 
Along the river’s brim, 

And gazed across its waters 
Into the distance dim, 

No neighbor spake thee comfort 
Or lent a helping hand : 

He seeks thee now because thy voice 
Is mighty in the land. 


A COMMON NEGLECT. 


BY HOPE 


Almost all mothers realize, to some 
extent at least, the importance of watch- 
ing against the formation of bad habits in 
their children. Years ago ‘‘anybody” was 
thought capable of teaching ‘‘the rudi- 
ments,” but the public is better informed 
at the present day, so that care is taken 
if Mamie is to “begin music,” or Johnnie 
to “take up” French, that the first in- 
structor should be thorough—one who will 
not let little errors slip by unnoticed. 
Yet in nine families out of ten, children 
are engaged in one important study under 
careless and incompetent teachers. The 
parents hear children make mistakes and 
smile benignly—it sounds ‘‘so cunning !” I 
refer to the study of the English language. 
How very common it is to hear children 
talk of “loving” bananas or chocolate, of 
“setting down” to dinner, or of ‘‘a pretty 
man!” It sounds so infantile and sweet 
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to hear Mamie talk of ‘“‘buyeau” for bureau, 
or slide over the I’s in her words, but very 
often the habit grows so well established 
that Mamie lisps all her life or never 
learns to enunciate certain consonants. 
Then—when too late—the mother regrets 
that she was not more careful, or, more 
often, mothers never trace these infirmities 
to their right source. 
could talk plainly,” the mother says 
resignedly, and Providence has to bear 
the blame ! 


correctly. 
one to enunciate clearly at first it may be 
impossible later on. 
ful as to enunciation, but as to the use of 
words. 
word is correct, another incorrect. 

your child says: ‘‘I love bananas,’ 
simply tell him, ‘“‘you must say ‘I like 


a enc, 


TABER. 


New York, we wish thee honor, — 
Long may thy glory shine: 

But ask thou not of Brooklyn 
To join her fate to thine ! 

Thy prestige wanes, proud city,— 
Yet but a little while 

And thou shalt see the larger town 
Upon the pine-clad isle. 


Keep ! keep thy lordly mansions * 
Where golden idols reign ; 
And keep thy wretched hovels, 
Abodes of vice and pain ! 
Yea, keep thy motley peoples ;— 
We ask them not of thee : 
But spare the homes which Brooklyn loves 
Her name,—her destiny. 


As Athens found defenders 
Against the Persian hosts, 

Our city in its children 
A noble army boasts ; 

When Brooklyn’s sons prove traitors, 
And recreant to their trust,— 

And not till then, shall Brooklyn’s spires 
Be humbled in the dust ! 


‘“‘“Mamie never 


No child should be allowed to speak in- 
If you do not teach your little 


But not only be care- 


Take pains to explain why one 
When 
don’t 


, 
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bananas’ ;” but explain that we can only 
love that which is capable of returning our 
love. The fact that two negatives make a 
positive can be very practically taught 
when Tom insists, “I don’t want no 
medicine.” If he does want no medicine 
he sees that he declares he wants some. 
So, too, with words of different shades of 
meaning; children enjoy learning them 
practically out of school. A carefully 
trained child would never think of speak- 
ing of a “‘pretty idea” in relation to some 
spiritual truth. 

Then again, how many times are chil- 
dren allowed to mumble over their words. 
The mother, with her ears quickened by 
love, may understand the smothered tone, 
but astranger must strain every nerve to 
hear understandingly. Teach your child 
how to open the lips well; do not allow 
him to talk altogether in one key, and 
take care that any nasal twang is carefully 
corrected. If a boy talks in a_ high, 
effeminate voice, cultivate his chest tones 
patiently, but firmly—he will bless you in 
later years for what at present sorely tries 
his patience. Be careful that your girl 
has that ‘‘most excellent thing in woman” 


SPANISH HUMOR. 


—a soft voice. Any inclination to stam- 
mering should be watched: the child 
should be trained to read aloud very slowly 
and deliberately. As it may prove help- 
ful to some one, I will quote a set of rules 
given by Charles Kingsley to cure stam- 
mering, only promising that a child could 
be taught to hold the upper lip down with 
his finger during his half hour of practice : 

I, Open your mouth. 

II. ‘Take full breaths and plenty of 
them, and mind your stops. 

III. Keep your tongue quiet. 

IV. Keep your upper lip down. 

V. Use your lower lip. 

VI. Read to yourself out loud. 

VII. Read and speak, slow, s/ow, SLOW. 

Last of all, are we not all of us too 
lenient as to the use of slang phrases? It 
is no kindness to either boy or girl to let 
them use such phrases as ‘“‘cheese it,” ‘‘1 
swan,” great gum,” &c. I know one 
mother who, finding gentle expostulation 
of no effect, and the boy in question being 
as large as herself, adopted the plan of 
claiming a forfeit of five cents for every 
slang expression, which has quite broken 
the bad habit. 





SPANISH 


Spain is the country for good stories and 
proverbs ; they are on the lips of all, old 
and young, high and low. Social position 
neither makes nor mars a man’s success in 
this line. A muleteer guiding you across 
a desolate Sierra, a senator entertaining 
you in Madrid, a boatman of Cadiz, a 
majo at Seville, everyone has a fund of 
anecdote and repartee. Find fault with 
your Spanish servant, and he quotes a pro- 
verb, which is either so appropriate to the 
subject in hand, or at least so ingeniously 
inappropriate that he turns your scolding 
into a laugh. In general conversation a 
Spaniard introduces as many stories as an 
Irishman, and however old an anecdote 
may be, it is listened to with interest. 
The test of success is the manner of the 
story-teiler, more than what he recounts, 
and he seeks rather to raise a laugh over 
a thrice-told tale than to invent novelties. 


~ 


HUMOR. 


JAMERON. 


When personal adventures form the sub- 
ject of narration, a careful adherence to 
truth is not deemed necessary. I have 
heard a man keep a whole party amused 
for hours by recounting adventures worthy 
of Don Quixote or Baron Munchausen, 
everyone hung on his words, applauded, 
laughed, encouraged him to continue. 
When he had taken his departure, and | 
remarked on the extraordinary nature of 
his experiences, | was met by the cool re- 
mark, ‘‘Mentira,” ‘‘Lies,” and perceived 
that no one believed a word of his stories, 
but that the spirit and wit with which he 
had described all these imaginary scenes, 
had won the interest and applause of the 
whole company. Medical science is at a 
very low ebb in Spain, and the Spaniards 
are never weary of cracking jokes on doc- 
tors. Le Sage makes Gil Blas say: ‘ In 
this village I caught a fever, but as there 
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was no doctor in the place, I soon recoy- 
ered.” Spaniards will not allow that Le 
Sage really wrote Gil Blas, but declare he 
only translated the work of some unknown 
Spaniard ; they say no foreigner could 
have hit off so well the national character- 
istics. ‘There is a Spanish print which 
represents two men in bed, one is sup- 
posed to be a sick man, the other his 
disease ; beside the bed stands the doctor 
blindfolded, laying about him vigorously 
with a thick stick. ‘The man and the 
illness get beaten indiscriminately till one 
or the other succumbs. This too well 
illustrates the violent and haphazard treat- 
ment Spanish doctors give their unlucky 
patients. The vice of avarice is very un- 
popular in Spain, the people being 
naturally extravagant and ostentatious. 
The following story is a favorite and a 
comparison of its moral with that of 
French stories on the same theme, shows 
the vast gulf that lies between the ways of 
thought of those neighboring nations : 
A rich man married his four daughters, 
giving each one a large dowry. A year 
later he went tosee them. ‘‘How are you 
getting on?” asked he of the first. 
‘Father,” answered she, ‘‘since my hus- 
band has had money he has taken to 
gambling ; he neglects me, and does 
nothing but play.” ‘‘Don’t distress your- 
self,” replied her father, “in that way the 
money will soon be spent, then he will 
have to work, and you will both be happy.” 
Ile went on to his second daughter, who 
answered crying that her husband was 
always falling-in love, and spent all her 
money in giving presents. ‘‘Be easy,” 
said the father, ‘‘when the money is done 
he can give no more presents, he will have 
to work, and will settle down into a good 
husband.” The third daughter complained 
that her husband had taken to drinking, 
and passed his life in taverns. ‘‘Wait till 
he has to work for his money, he will then 
have none to spare for follies, and you will 
be happy,” replied the father, unsympa- 
thetically, and he went on to his last 
daughter. She lamented bitterly over her 
husband’s avarice; he would not give her 
a farthing, and nearly starved her. ‘‘Alas ! 
my poor, little one,” cried he, embracing 
her, ‘‘child of my heart, I see no end to 
thy misery.” 

There is also the story of the miser, who 
fell into ariver. A peasant seeing that 


the current would carry him away, held 
out his hand, crying, ‘‘Give me your 
hand.” Give! he had never done such a 
thing in his life, and would die sooner 
than begin. Luckily for him, the stream 
sarried him close to a fisherman, who said, 
‘‘My man, take my hand.” As soon as it 
was a question of taking it wasall right, and 
he was saved. Though the Spaniard is gene- 
rally as bigoted as he was in the days of 
Alva, he does not mind making many jokes 
which strict people might consider irreve- 
rent ; but though he does so himself, a 
foreigner must be careful how he ap- 
proaches the subject of religion, for he is 
like a mother who will complain of her 
own spoilt child, but be mortally offended 
if anyone else presumes to find fault with 
it. Most people have heard the story of 
the brigand who went to confession, as 
Spanish brigands do, and who seeing a 
little silver bex in the sleeve of the priest, 
relapsed and stole it. ‘‘I accuse myself, 
Father,” said he immediately, ‘of having 
stolen a box.” ‘* Well, my son, you must 
restore it.” ‘* Would you like it, Father ?” 
“I! no,” replied the confessor, offended at 
the suggestion. ‘The thing is,” resumed 
the penitent, ‘‘ that I have offered it to its 
owner, and he has refused it.” ‘Oh! then 
in that case, my son, you have done all 
that is necessary, and may keep it with a 
clear conscience.” 

A Spaniard always has an answer ready, 
if not a good one at any rate one which 
leaves his questioner apparently in the 
wrong. ‘The following is an instance of 
this sort of reckless repartee. A priest 
was catechising some children, and while 
speaking of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, said by mistake that five thousand 
loaves just sufficed for five people. ‘And 
did they not burst ?” asked an irreverent 
boy, hoping to raise a laugh at his instruc- 
tor’s expense. ‘‘No,” replied the priest, 
promptly, ‘‘therein lay the miracle.” 

Spanish wit is seldom malicious, and 
there is such spontaneous child-like enjoy- 
ment of a joke among the people that it is 
barely possible to avoid joining in the 
laugh, even when it has been raised at 
your expense. ‘To be able to take a joke 
good humouredly is a sure way to win 
popularity, and one I would recommend 
visitors not to neglect, for upon it depends 
much of the pleasure of a sojourn in this 
country. 
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V.—JOHN M’CULLOUGH. 


BY 


John M’Cullough came to the United 
States from his native place in Ireland, 
Coleraine, where he was born on Novem- 
ber 15, 1837, when a lad of sixteen. Pro- 
ceeding to Philadelphia, upon his arrival 
he found employment as an apprentice in 
the chair-making establishment of a 
cousin. Among his brother apprentices 
at the fancy chair-making was an original 
youth named Burke, who combined a 
weakness for stimulants with a predilec- 
tion for Shakespeare. In*moments of 
spirituous and dramatic elevation his 
friend Burke would seize M’Cullough, 
and, thrusting him upon a sofa, would cut 
his throat with a paint brush, tell him to 
consider himself Julius Cesar assassinated, 
and recite over him Mark Antony’s ora- 
tion. M’Cullough had never heard of 
Shakespeare, still less of Julius Cesar 
with his throat cut, and was profoundly 
ignorant of Mark Antony. Supposing, 
therefore, that his fellow apprentice was 
making an impromptu address to a non- 
existing corpse, he regarded him with such 
lively veneration and awe as those of the 
‘‘Marchioness” toward Mr. Swiveller, or 
of the Boffins toward Silas Wegg when he 
kindly ‘‘dropped into poetry.” The son 
of a lager beer saloon keeper was destined 
to initiate M’Cullough into the mystery of 
the drama. He introduced him to a dra- 
matic club, composed of amateurs and 
stage-struck youths, and this proved the 
grand stairway to a trial on the pro- 
fessional stage. While still a mechanic 
he married, the girl of his choice being a 
domestic, and his equal then in everything. 
The husband soon obtained theatrical 
work ; his powerful voice, and love of his 
art gave him pronounced notice, and he 
advanced rapidly ; too rapidly for the poor 
wife—like Nasby’s ‘‘Hannah Jane,” 


I was far up the rising road—she, poor girl! 
where we started ! 


As he advanced she stood still, until he 
had distanced her mentally and practically; 
had he now reached back when he 
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joined a foothold and lifted her to his 
side, coached her and instructed her, 
given her the benefit of his improved posi- 
tion, perhaps he would have done the most 
gracious, manly thing. Of course they 
grew apart, and when once an intellectual 
gulf is created between man and wife, 
there is no bridge capable of spanning it. 
Although he provided for her and his son, 
he kept to his world and she was left to hers. 
They lived in Philadelphia in a very com- 
fortable home, and up to the period of the 
tragedian being sent to the asylum she 
seldom knew anything of him. M’Cul- 
lough’s debut was made in a small part in 
‘* Belle’s Stratagem.” The next season he 
was found at the Howard Atheneum in 
Boston, and the following season in Phila- 
delphia, where he made the personal 
acquaintance of Edwin Forrest, who en- 
gaged him as a member of his company. 
He remained with the great tragedian 
until 1867, making a trip to California 
during the time. He next entered upon 
a dramatic career as an independent star. 
He soon became manager of the new Cali- 
fornia Theatre jointly with Lawrence Bar- 
rett, and the history of that management 
was replete with triumphs, financially 
and artistically. Mr. M’Cullough had 
reached success. He was one of the then 
very few living tragedians. It isa sug- 
gestive fact that the most enduring dra- 
matic fame and honors have been acquired 
in tragedy. The greatest actors have 
been tragedians. The argument may be 
made that the cause therefor is simple 
enough, inasmuch as tragedy requires the 
essentials of the greatest talents; there 
are grave doubts even there: comedy de- 
mands quite as much ability so far as 
mental uses are involved, and yet the 
greatest comedian of his day does not have 
to his name such lasting renown, such 
solid honor as the tragedian. 

Mr. M’Cullough’s last appearances were 
greeted with fullest houses and financial 
success. He stood there without his peer 
in what some term ‘‘heavy tragedy.” 
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doubt his long period of association with 
Mr. Forrest did something toward casting 
him in that branch of acting, known as 
the Forrestarian. Certain it is, he was the 
only living representative of that class of 
art, and was frequently titled the ‘‘Cast- 
iron Tragedian.” While Mr. M’Cullough 
had not the physical case and thundering 
style of the Forrest model, he had the 
grace and fire, the ponderous manner and 
solid physique that enabled him to reach 
all that Forrest accomplished by quite as 
artistic and truly great methods. Some 
of Mr. M’Cullough’s performances were 
marked for all history. In the city of 
Albany, the play of ‘Che Last of his 
Race” was successfully continued for a 
week, but his best were his tragedy parts, 
and to these he adhered with ‘‘cast-iron” 
tenacity, and whenever he paid attention 
solely to his own starring interests it was 
always his favorite reportoire, and it never 
failed to attract the very best patronage. 
He was not a man of graceful physique, 
but manly, perfect, substantial in majestic 
movement. A man favored by nature to 
play just the line of characters to which 
he devoted his study and ambition, and 
out of which he worked fame, position and 
financial compensation. When his mis- 
fortune fell upon him, he ranked next to 
the best of a trio of American tragedians 
of the modern age. 

He was an American tragedian, but an 
irish actor, and of the English school of 
art, just passing into historical shades. 
Mr. Booth belongs to still another type, 
purely independent of physical fitness, 
but almost entirely of the intellectual 
status. The qualities of M’Cullough’s art 
that rivaled Forrest in the minds of 
many undeniable judges, are two-fold. 
First, his manliness was human, while 
Forrest was destitute of sensibility ; he 
was a roaring emphasis that amazed by 
his thundering ferocity. His biographers 
have endeavored to robe his memory with 
far more humanity than he really exhib- 
Mr. M’Cullough had 
sensibilities as a man that responded to 
the emotions of others ; in trite words, 
he possessed that ‘‘one touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin.” What- 
ever else may be said, his ideas of dramatic 
urt have been very faithful to the models 
of the authors he interpreted. Asa grand 
Roman type of a race nature has not re- 
peated the like of since, he reached an 


almost incomparable representation. ‘The 
large, broad, strong character of the man 
entered into the assumption of a Roman, 
justly and gracefully ; this is the art of 
making available one’s peculiar personal 
gifts or fitness. Another cast, in a simi- 
lar physical mould, without Mr. M’Cul- 
lough’s dramatic instincts, would natu- 
rally fail to reach the same standard of 
excellence. Very properly it can be said, 
‘*it is asmart man who knows just what 
he can do and do it well.” 

Very rarely has an able tragedian at- 
tempted to do what he failed to do well. 
With a steady obstinate purpose to per- 
fect a few subjects, he had grown so identi- 
fied with them, his name must go down 
through the annals of history, inseparably 
linked with Virginius, Othello, and The 
Gladiator, and others of a similar nature 
that formed his heroic repertoire. To 
think of Virginiuws, is to recall John 
M’Cullough ; to remember Jngomar, is to 
remember Mr. M’Cullongh in one of his 
best characters. This will be the reward 
of genius, even though the unfortunate 
possessor has passed away. 

Mr. M’Cullough was a very steady 
worker ; season upon season, with short 
vacations, he kept before the public. 
In 1881, he visited London, and his suc- 
cess at the Drury Lane Theatre was as 
pronounced as it had ever been in the 
United States. The British audiences 
were more enthusiastic over his Brutus, 
Ingomar and Othello than any other char- 
acters played. The English verdict upon 
his Brutus was that it had rarely, if ever, 
been equaled as a sublime piece of artistic 
work. While some writers say Mr. 
M’Cullough was not a creative artist, 
exceptions may be taken upon the ground 
of the misapplied use of the word “ crea- 
tive.” Historic characters like Brutus, 
Othello, and Virginius occupying as they 
do one conceded portraiture in the history 
of literature for decades upon decades, 
could hardly be ‘‘ created” by an actor— 
they may be fashioned life-like, but the 
original creation, made by the author, is 
not really recreated by dramatic art ; it 
can only be said to be reproduced to per- 
fection by dramatic skill and_ ability. 
This, Mr. M’Cullough certainly did with 
several of his leading réles. His Gladia- 
tor rivaled that of Forrest in the opinion 
of expert and honorable critics. To Jacé: 
Cade he gave a very long and careful 
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study—in his own estimation, he did him- 
self equal credit with any other part he 
ever played, but for some reason it was 
not the success he expected it would be. 
After a thorough trial with it, he dis- 
carded it with a deal of real regret ; but 
he was too sensible a man to waste time 
trying to float an incubus. Many con- 
sidered his Ghost in ‘‘Hamlet” unrivaled, 
but that is small praise inasmuch as there 
is not an actor on the modern stage that 
delivers even tolerance in that trying réle. 
Mr. M’Cullough was not only the best 
Ghost, but about the only one seen 
during the past twenty-five years. Doubt- 
less if a vote could be obtained as 
to Mr. M’Cullough’s best réle, Othello 
would take the lead ; the character of the 
Moor was a masterly, human and humane 
piece of acting. If he has ever been 
equaled in it by any English speaking 
actor, it is not generally knuwn. 

When Mr. M’Cullough broke down he 
had played tragedy for twenty-seven years 
without any intermission, save the few 
weeks occasionally between seasons. That 
record proves what a grand constitution 
and healthy physical system nature had 
given him. He weighed upon an average 
170 pounds, and was in every particular 
a finely balanced, well developed, perfect 
organization. His mental forces were over- 
worked before he realized it. For weeks 
after his most intimate friends noticed the 
indications of unsoundness, he was per- 
mitted to keep at work. He was asick man 
long before his manager acted upon his con- 
victions and closed his engagements. He 
had been afflicted with rheumatism for a 
long time, hernia and divers troubles, 
quite sufficient to his retirement. 

It was indeed a sad event,—that last re- 
hearsal at McVicker’s Theatre in Chicago 
in 1884. It was a Gladiator rehearsal, 
the ladies and gentlemen of the company 
were idly talking at the wings, or loiter- 
ingly studying their parts at different 
points on and about the stage. The place 
lit up by the customary bunch light, the 
receding shadows and emptiness of the 
great auditorium, when back near the 
door stood Manager McVicker, Manager 
Brooks, and one or two others who knew 
that there could be no rehearsal, that the 
season must be closed, and as the sick 
tragedian paced up and down, not one 
had the courage to tell him the season 
was closed. The company were horrified 


at the situation, and Mr. Brooks said he 
** would give $5,000 not to be the one to 
tell John I had to close.” There was no 
one willing to take the mission from him. 
Tears dampened the eyes of the men, as 
they freely ran down the cheeks of the 
ladies; but he, the one object of this 
commiseration, was listless and voiceless, 
and wholly indifferent to the distress 
around him. He was led out of the 
theatre, and told the season was closed. 
For months after this, when he should 
have been treated as an invalid, he was 
allowed to roam all over the United 
States, sometimes with a servant, then 
with a friend. He made his headquarters 
at the Sturtevant House in New York 
City ; the proprietors, the Lelands, were 
his best and good friends, but when he 
became so careless as to endanger the 
house by lighting the gas with a newspaper 
and leave it burning on the floor, they 
established a watch over him. At times 
he fancied he was followed by some one 
who sought his life ; he lost all control 
of his volition and walked with a pitiful 
uncertainty. 

In October, 1884, after a very nervous 
spell, he struck his manager with his cane. 
He was in Chicago and was fully deter- 
mined to go to Detroit. A detective was 
was placed near his door to see that he 
did not commit mischief, and this ex- 
asperated him. ‘Then, oh pitious, cling- 
ing human nature, how fast upon the feet 
of love comes the grand sum total of the 
heart’s ambition! Mr. M’Cullough had 
long loved a woman he could not marry, 
to her went his piteous appeal in his af- 
flicted, harassed, dimmed consciousness, 
and to her soothing efforts the great rest- 
ive indignant nature gave way, and sub- 
mitted to follow the programme laid 
down that he was so determined to op- 
pose. Is there not a touch of God’s grace 
in even a love misplaced, when to a man 
like John M’Cullough, tottering upon the 
abyss of insanity, resisting all efforts to 
quell his excitement, he cries out for that 
presence the law denied him, and when it 
came, he yields obedience like a weak 
and weary child? Who shall question 
the divinity of the influence, even 
though the law cries ‘‘ forbidden ?” 
There are hearts that cry, and cry in 
vain, until hope despairs, but the little 
boon, to that fading intelligence of an 
answered appeal, who shall criticize ? 
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Then followed weeks of aimless, semi- 
lucid wanderings from place to place, 
until publicity became almost a reproach, 
and his friends took the final steps toward 
his admission to the Bloomingdale Asy- 
lum. It was necessary to obtain his sig- 
nature to some checks before regular steps 
could be taken relative to his property, 
and then it was found how far the mind 
had strayed ; upon the several checks he 
had to sign, he had to halt from letter to 
letter as his own name was spelled out 
upon each check, the same tedious task, 
that was pitiful indeed. He had the lux- 
uries of life that his money entitled him 
to, and indulged in his dreams of being 


cured of his malady and fulfilling his en- 
gagements. And so ‘‘royal John,” ‘‘ ge- 
nial John,” ‘‘the cast-iron tragedian,” 
the ‘noblest Roman of them all,” was at 
last adjudged insane and “incurable.” 
There will be many to tell of his lavish 
hospitality, many to testify to his gener- 
ous nature, some to talk of his unfortu- 
nate domestic affairs, far too many to idly 
gossip of his genius. The world will mu- 
tually accord the mantle of greatness that 
becomes his memory, and his record with 
a grace and lovingness that sheltered him 
to the end in sympathy, and will enfold 
his name protectingly with honor through 
coming history. 
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A NOVEL: 


BY MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 





CHAPTER IX. 
SPORT AT SCHOOL. 


After the first excitement incident to 
my arrival and initiation into the various 
methods peculiar to this school had _ pass- 
ed away, and I began to be fairly estab- 
lished and occupied with the succession 
of studies marked out for me, I became 
very much interested in my lessons, and 
made rapid progress. ‘The very best in- 
struction that could be procured was ob- 
tained by Madame Jacot, without question 
as to expense, and the first masters came 
daily at stated hours to give lessons. 
Thus, we were very carefully taught the 
most correct methods of both vocal and 
instrumental music, and of the latter the 
piano, harp and guitar. Then drawing, 
painting, embroidery and dancing, each 
had their teachers, as also Spanish, Italian 
and German. In fact, instruction in 
English seemed to be the only thing really 
neglected in the entire curriculum, and 
that was not considered as a part of a 
fashionable training. As a matter of 
course, if a pupil with average ability ap- 
plied herself with even moderate care, she 
must certainly gain several accomplish- 
ments. 

The aim and scope of the course of 
study, was to prepare the pupils to make 
a brilliant début in society ; and to ac- 


complish this end, all efforts were un- 
ceasingly directed. There was a constant 
reference to our some day ‘‘ coming out,” 
as to the one motive for strenuous exer- 
tion—and this grand climax was to be the 
reward of all endeavor, and there was 
beyond this an understood sequence be- 
tween coming out well and making a 
splendid marriage. Certainly, the school 
worked steadily on towards its own stand- 
ard, and was admirably calculated to 
mould showy women of the world who 
would know how to live in affluence and 
luxurious ease, and whose accomplish- 
ments would glitter like the diamonds 
they wore. But woe betide those whose 
paths led to adversity, to self-denial of 
any kind—if they relied upon the max- 
ims there inculcated. Yet every one must 
sooner or later find out, as they tread the 
difficult and often thorny roads of trial, 
that there is no safeguard against peril 
but religious principle. The moral na- 
ture may be elevated, the intellect alert, 
but the tempestuous sweep of the cyclone 
will tear asunder every prop that the 
world can build up against disaster. 

And thus we were allowed to drift on- 
ward, allured by promised pleasure as our 
incentive, but with no timely preparation 
to meet reverses. 

The rates of charges were so exorbitant 
at Madame Jacot’s that none but the 
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daughters of the very wealthy could afford 
to meet them, and this brought with it 
the positive disadvantage of a money 
standard, which is always depressing to 
all real culture wherever found. 

It had also the effect of admitting into 
the school the association of some very 
vulgar people who, having become rapidly 
rich, were anxious to compel social recog- 
nition as quickly as possible. 

But if Madame considered the length 
of the purse as an essential, there was in 
the school a clique of girls who drew the 
dividing line as strictly as is ever done in 
society, and deferred and laid down the 
social code with sharp precision, so that, 
after all, these unfortunate shoddies, as 
they were called, were mercilessly and 
hopelessly ostracized by the very girls it 
was fondly hoped they might cultivate. 
Thus we had on a small scale an amount 
of polite bickering and heart-burning that 
made a very fair miniature picture of the 
world. 

I can remember the marvelous change 
that was insensibly to myself wrought 
upon my own character, which of course 
was very pliable and readily moulded 
at the age when I entered the school. 

I have already dwelt upon the morbid 
state of mind into which I had lapsed at 
Valcour, and up to the time of my de- 
parture from home I had been reticent, de- 
pressed, dreamy and introspective. But 
subjected to such violent external pressure 
and surrounded by an atmosphere so en- 
tirely different at Madame Jacot’s, I seem- 
ed like the chameleon to put on all the 
colors of the class of objects around me. 
I had lived in a cold grey mist out of 
which I came into all mottled spots of 
inner perturbation reflected in my ex- 
terior conduct, until I fairly glowed in 
dancing sunlight. I became known as the 
wildest girl of the school, and my freaks 
were the terror of my teachers and the 
delight of my companions. 

Nothing enchanted me so much as to 
shock the stilted sense of propriety that 
was so constantly enjoined upon us, and 
my schoolmates who lookedupon me as 
a little dare-all, often got me to draw 
their chestnuts out of the fire, as they ex- 
pressed it. Especially Stéphanie, who pre- 
sided over our ‘‘ good-goody” society, and 
who had always planned the little plots 
against order and the observance of the 
rules, I became her intimate friend and 
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ready co-adjutor, only now and then sur- 
prising even her by the daring feats I 
performed. It is true that no inherent 
change could have taken place, for my 
training merely skimmed over the sur- 
face of things. ‘There never was any real 
life or depth in anything. that transpired 
around me, and I was simply floating 
along gayly enough like a mote in a sun- 
beam. 

The change that was so noticeable at 
this time was rather the effect of the 
violent revulsions of being drawn from 
the constant self inspection of the in- 


terior life to the outer life, from rev- 
ery to action, from solitude to the 
incessant babble of many voices. I 


yielded to all these impressions for the 
moment, and with the abandonment of 
a deep nature, I seemed to become only 
a flighty school-girl. While my compan- 
ions applauded, Madame was at times in 
despair. 

One of my disorderly outbursts was 
greeted with enthusiasm by our society, 
who gave me, as a marked compliment, 
‘fa treat” in the trunk room on the 
evening after the next soirée. ‘The great 
event of each day was our processional] 
walk in Washington Square, where, as I 
have already explained, we were marched 
around with pompous parade. One day 
it was confided to me, that one of my 
friends was desirous of a momentary in- 


terview with a young gentleman who was’ 


trying to interest her, and I was asked if 
I could not create such a scene of con- 
fusion during the walk as to exclusively 
occupy the attention of Mademoiselle. 

‘‘ Readily,” said I, as a plan flashed 
into my brain. I was very light and 
active and an expert at climbing trees, 
and I at once decided to produce an ex- 
citement that would not soon be forgotten. 

Even in my sedate moods at Valcour, 
Mammy was constantly chiding me be- 
cause I would swing myself up into some 
tempting tree, and hidden from view, set 
them all nearly crazy looking for me. My 
mind was made up. The next day we 
took our usual walk, and had nearly en- 
circled the square ; the gentleman whose 
appearance was expected sat not far from 
the gate of entrance, almost opposite 
Madame Jacot’s house, and near the place 
was a lovely maple that did not require 
more than eight feet of ascent before a 
nice branch would give a firm resting- 
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place. Suddenly | darted from the ranks 
and ran up that tree with the rapidity of 
a little wildcat. No words can describe 
the consternation of Mademoiselle, as the 
whole school at the instant losing self- 
control burst into peals of uproarious 
laughter. 

Just at that moment Madame Jacot 
was seated beside the front window of 
her drawing-room in pleasant conversa- 
tion with the French consul, who was a 
perfect martinet for discipline. They 
had evidently been looking at the school 
with great satisfaction as it wended its 
orderly way homeward, when suddenly 
this grand catastrophe occurred. 

Madame screamed, and Monsieur for 
once in his life, forgetting himself, actu- 
ally ran across the street hatless to the 
scene of disaster, and standing at the foot 
of the tree, implored me in most heart- 
rending French, not to ruin Madame, my- 
self, everybody, not to be disreputable, 
not to break everybody’s heart, while 
Mademoiselle stood wringing her hands, 
unable to say one word. Already a small 
crowd commenced to collect, and I, fear- 
ing that a policeman might appear, began 
making terms of surrender. 

‘*Promise me,” I very demurely said, 
looking down upon the distracted group. 

‘“We promise,” gasped Mademoiselle. 

***Pon honor?” added I, thinking it 
best to clinch matters while I had it all 
my own way. 

“* Pon honor,” she repeated. 

“That you will let me go scot free if 
I come right down ?” 

She paused. ‘‘ Say it quick,” cried I, 
springing up on the bough, and making 
a movement as if to ascend still higher ; 
for at this moment I saw the blue coat of 
a policeman approaching, and I knew my 
minutes were numbered. 

“‘T say it,” cried she, greatly terrified 
at my upward glance. 

“Then Mademoiselle, confiding upon 
your honor bright, I come down.” 

And suiting the action to the word, in 
a giffy I slid down. 

We then marched across the street in 
double quick time, and I was not taken 
out to walk again for a fortnight. 

One of our constant grievances was the 
tantalizing sight of the delicacies placed 
before Madame’s plate at table. It was 
often commented on in no complimentary 
terms by the pensionnaires, and finally I 


resolved to distinguish myself by avenging 
our wrongs. So, one day, just as a nice 
fat capon was set before Madame, I 
quickly, arose, firmly stuck my fork into 
the bird, and fled from the table—fled 
all victorious to the trunk room. Here, 
locking myself in, I could only be in- 
duced to open the door and capitulate 
upon my own terms. 

This fell swoop of mine made me ¢ 
great favorite among the girls, and if I 
had the ill-will of Madame, it was more 
than counterbalanced by the ovation of 
my schoolmates. 

But Madame Jacot was really very 
amiable, and after the first petrified in- 
stant of dismay, she was rather inclined 
to laugh at this escapade. 

This outburst was after all the result of 
of that state of mind that perturbation 
which gradually increasing indignation 
arouses. It was such an irresistible im- 
pulse as drives the criminal to unlooked- 
for acts of frenzy, and is often pardoned 
by jury ana judge as an ‘‘emotional in- 
sanity.” Doubtless, if we could trace the 
secret history of bread riots, and popular 
tumults against the peace, we would al- 
ways find as a foundation a sense of wrong 
long repressed. 

One form of punishment in vogue at 
Madame’s school had a very bad effect 
upon the pupils, because it was but too 
evident that the enforced discipline had 
ulterior motives in view. 

One of the pleasures we coveted was to 
attend places of amusement, for Madame 
always had a box at the opera, and we 
were taken to the theatre to see the best 
dramatic talent, and also to concerts of 
excellence. The expense of these recrea- 
tions was equally divided among the pu- 
pils, but it always happened that two or 
three out of our number were detained at 
home, on account of some delinquency of 
conduct; in which case the friends of 
Madame were invited to take our places. 
‘This was very exasperating to have to 
pay for a pleasure which we felt that 
another would enjoy. 

The weeks soon glided into months, 
and finally the end of the first year was 
at hand. The lapse of time was scarcely 
noted by me, for I learned quickly, and 
although my conduct, as I have men- 
tioned was not always exemplary, yet I 
was greatly interested in my lessons. My 
masters were pleased with my progress, 
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and took no little pains to instruct me 
varefully. 

About once a month I was expected to 
write to my mother an account of my 
progress, and these letters she answered 
very kindly. In them I was informed 
that she was in good health and that Val- 
cour was always just the same. They 
commenced and ended always in the same 
calm, quiet manner, and never really gave 
me any information that especially inter- 
ested me, outside of the fact that my 
mother was well and did not forget me. 
They never read to me as if she had 
written them, and I have since then had 
good reason to suppose that they were 
dictated if not actually written by Mr. 
Dollsson. There never was the slightest 
allusion made to him at any time, and the 
letters were not signed by his hated 
name, but only “affectionately, your 
mother.” 

My effusive correspondence was with 
Mr. Irwin, to whom I confided the re- 
cital of such pleasures and grievances as 
one might intrust to an indulgent parent. 

Finally he hinted that at the end of 
the year I might expect to see him, and 
at last one morning I was delighted to re- 
ceive a letter saying that a fortnight 
hence, at the close of the school, I might 
surely look for him, and that he would 
take Stéphanie Morelle and myself to the 
sea-side during the two months’ vacation 
of July and August. At the same time 
she received a letter from her father con- 
firming this pleasing intelligence. 

Now Stéphanie and myself, notwith- 
standing the several years difference in 
our ages, were fast friends, and what 
school-girls call ‘‘chums,” and it was en- 
chanting for us to spend our vacation to- 
gether. This plan also was a real relief 
to me, because most of the pensionnaires 
were to be taken away by friends at that 
time, and I had anticipated remaining 
alone at Madame Jacot’s with dismay. 

The happy morning came, as in the 
rapid flight of time the present and the 
future are so quickly blended ; almost at 
the same instant too, to fade away in the 
past. After all, it is the past alone that 
is such a dreary waste for merely human 
aspirations. 

My heart beat with joy as I rushed into 
the parlor, one year older and ten years 
wiser as to the realities of life, to throw 
my arms around Mr. Irwin's neck, and 
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give him just such a good hug as Mammy 
used to get, while following in my foot- 
steps, but not so demonstrative, walked 
Stéphanie. 

‘*And you will permit me, my dear,” 
said the benevolent old man to her, ‘* to 
give you a kiss from your father.” Low 
the very word of father gave me a heart- 
ache. ‘* Now, girls, please be ready to- 
morrow to go to Cape May with me. 
And, Cyrilla, please present my compli- 
ments to Madame Jacot, and say to her 
that at the request of your mother, I am 
requested to settle your accounts and pay 
your bills for her.” 

I thereupon took the message to Mad- 
ame, who sent Mademoiselle as her execu- 
tive officer to present the statement which 
had already been itemized and duly made 
out, to forward to my mother. 

Presently Mademoiselle entered, and 
after a few formal words of greeting, 
handed Mr. Irwin the bill. The old 
gentleman took the paper very deliber- 
ately, put on his spectacles and com- 
menced reading the items half aloud, as 
if to himself, interjecting many ‘“ ha’s” 
and ‘‘hem’s,” and pausing to receive the 
replies of Mademoiselle, as if by way of 
explanation. 

Mademoiselle always froze very stiff on 
these occasions, and replied almost in 
monosyllables, so that no more effective 
person could have been assigned for such 
an ungracious task. I remained a silent 
and amused spectator, for money, as such, 
had as yet no value to me; and I looked 
upon the conversation, as did Stéphanie, 
who was also present, as a very good 
joke. 

But it was clear that Mr. Irwin thought 
otherwise, for his countenance was cloud- 
ed. He first glanced at the footing of the 
whole amount, and gave utterance in a 
very emphatic manner to the remark, ‘a 
sum total of three thousand dollars for 
one year’s school expenditure. It is 
a very preposterous charge for a miss of 
twelve.” : 

‘¢ Thirteen, sir,” I suggested, being un- 
willing even at such a moment to be sup- 
posed a month younger than I really was, 
for had I not four weeks before had my 
ears pulled by every pensionnaire thirteen 
times for my thirteen years ? 

But Mr. Irwin not heeding me, looked 
fixedly at Mademoiselle, who replied in 
a tone of great asperity : 
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‘*Madame Jacot’s charges, sir, have 
never before been questioned.” 

** It would,” replied Mr. Irwin, ‘*‘ have 
been better had they been so. But that 
is not my affair. Can you explain these 
items ? For I must confess they are in- 
comprehensible to me.” 

**T am here to explain, sir,’ 
Mademoiselle in a rigid way. 

**Here is fifteen hundred dollars for 
board and tuition, a most extraordinary 
charge.” 

**A small sum, sir,” replied Mademoi- 
selle, ‘‘as an equivalent for the most bril- 
liant advantages.” 

** Well, well,” said Mr. Irwin, shaking 
his head, ‘‘ but I suppose it may as well 
be squandered one way as another. Yet 
what does this mean, one thousand dol- 
lars for an outfit ?” 

‘«Mr. Irwin, perhaps, is not aware that 
Miss Cyrilla had nothing to wear on her 
arrival, and that now she is well-dressed,” 
said Mademoiselle in a very sarcastic man- 
ner. ‘* Beside, Mr. Irwin will please ob- 
serve that five hundred dollars was paid 
in advance by him, so that in reality only 
twenty-five hundred dollars is now due.” 

«* And here,” continued Mr. Irwin, “is 
a charge of one hundred dollars for flow- 
ers.” 

“Yes, a trifle,” said Mademoiselle— 
‘‘ the florist’s bill.” 

“So I perceive,” replied Mr. Irwin; 
“but why a florist’s bill ?” 

‘«The graces of life,” curtly answered 
Mademoiselle, leaving the rest to the im- 
agination. 

«* And here is two hundred dollars for 
a box at the opera or theatre. Consider- 
able gayety,” soliloquized Mr. Irwin. 

«* Certainly,” responded Mademoiselle. 
“The drama is an educator, music is a 
fine art.” 

«* And two hundred dollars,” continued 
Mr. Irwin, without further comment, 
‘* for a confectioner’s bill.” 

‘**Cyrilla loves sweets,” tersely replied 
Mademoiselle. 

It is evident,” again replied Mr. Irwin. 
‘‘ Tf Mademoiselle will give me pen and 
ink, the debt will be liquidated.” And pres- 
ently a check was drawn for the amount. 

**Now, young ladies,” said he kindly, 
‘*be ready for your journey at nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning, when [I shall call for 
you.” And biddimg good-morning to 
Mademoiselle, he quickly departed. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE 
DAYS. 


SUMMER VACATIONS. CLOSE OF 


SCHOOL 


But if Mr. Irwin was surprised at the 
expenses I had incurred, or rather that 
were charged against me, during my first 
year at school (an outlay that became 
each successive year of my stay more and 
more excessive) ; he was still more aston- 
ished at the transformation that had taken 
place in myself. During that one year I 
had developed into a somewhat precoci- 
ous womanhood and had not only grown 
taller, but with my increased stature and 
rounded figure, there came a deep look 
in my eyes and a certain womanly bear- 
ing that forbade anyone to think of me 
any longer as of achild. 

I had passed out of a very peculiar child- 
hood which had been clouded and _ re- 
pressed, into afreer atmosphere of men- 
tal vivacity as well as an increase of bodi- 
ly vigor. 

He seemed particularly pleased that the 
gravity of my demeanor, that must have 
been oppressive at my age, had given way 
to a cheerful unstudied ease of manner. 

It was only indeed when he spoke about 
Valcour, and told me in a serious tone 
that my mother was neither strong nor 
well, that the old shadows again flitted 
by me, otherwise I was apparently as 
merry and as fond of pleasure as most 
girls at my age, for all our surroundings 
were delightfully novel to me. 

This was for Stéphanie and me the first 
glimpse at hotel life, and the confusion 
around us was very exhilarating to us both. 

We were very much diverted at the 
table @hote, where several hundred gayly 
dressed people were assembled, all intent 
on the discussion of the various viands 
placed before them, while the waiters flew 
around like shuttlecocks, sent swiftly first 
to one then to another, and kept constant- 
ly in motion. 

And yet above all the clatter and din, 
the clamour of children’s voices could be 
heard calling for an endless variety of 
dishes, which they were allowed to par- 
take of as suited their inclinations. 

Then in the evening, Mr. Irwin took 
us into the ball-room, where we were still 
more amused spectators of all that was 
going on. 

Of course nothing was lost upon two 
keen and critical school girls. 
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We saw at one and the same time the 
scores of flirtations in progress, the excru- 
ciuting manners of the society beaux, and 
the eager desire of the matrons that their 
own daughters should receive special con- 
sideration. Mr. Irwin informed us that 
the lion of the place was a young man 
who called himself Lord Brassey, and it 
was evident that there existed an eager 
rivalry to claim his attention ; we noticed 
him dancing with a beautiful girl, whom 
we were told was very wealthy and engaged 
toa young man of Baltimore, who was 
not there at the hotel. 

Now, all school girls look upon an ‘‘en- 
gaged girl ” as a mysterious and interest- 
ing being who is to be carefully observed, 
and thereafter we gave to her movements 
our particular notice. That evening we 
perceived Miss Mellay and my lord leave 
the ball-room and walk for an hour on the 
veranda. 

The next morning we had our first 
view of sea-bathing, and we never ceased 
to amuse ourselves at the groups of bathers 
that emerged from the bath houses and 
stepped into the waters so natty and jaunty 
in their gay suits, but who were drifted 
back to shore like shrunken sea weeds. 
The lean grown so very, very lean, and 
the fat looking like bloated porpoises. 

“** How original,” exclaimed Stéphanie, 
**but surely these are not the same people 
that we admired in last night’s ball-room.” 

“«'The very same,” sedately replied Mr. 
Irwin. ‘The sea mirrors truly.” 

Among the most earnest bathers, we 
recognized my lord Brassey floating round 
the always lovely Miss Mellay. 

‘* Just see how awkwardly he flounders 
about,” cried Stéphanie. 

‘* A real live lord,” laughed I. 

“All is not gold that glitters,”—sen- 
tentiously mused Mr. Irwin. 

That evening Mr. Irwin walked with 
uson the beach. The moon was at the 
full, and masses of opaline light rested on 
the peaceful waters far out as far as eye 
could measure, while almost at our feet 
tumultuosly rolled the never ceasing 
triune breakers, each wave foam crested, 
and toppling fast to spend its force on the 
shifting sand. I was too young to give 
expression to the deep emotion that filled 
my soul at the ineffable loveliness of the 
spectacle ; but I felt asif I was permeated 
with some mysterious influence hitherto 
unknown to my nature. It was the rev- 


lation of that magnificent creation—the 
ocean. 

My revery was interrupted by a whisper 
from Stéphanie, who bade me notice Lord 
Brassey and Miss Mellay. ‘They were 
promenading very slowly at a little dis- 
tance and so much interested with each 
other as to be quite oblivious to all else. 

Presently, we saw the fair young girl 
yield her hand to her suitor, who drew 
fyom her finger a ring, tossed it con- 
temptuously into the surging waters and 
replaced it with another of his own. 

Mr. Irwin must have also witnessed this 
act, as he again muttered as if to him- 
self, ‘‘ Woman, thy name is frailty.” 

The next day,so astir was the hotel with 
the gossip that it reached even our ears, 
for everyone was talking about the brok- 
en engagement of the belle, and of the 
report that she was the fiancee of my 
lord. 

And now that all the anxious mothers 
were disappointed because their own 
daughters had failed to win the prize, 
angry comments were freely exchanged, 
which were very uncomplimentary to my 
lord, and it began to be hinted that he 
came to the hotel nnintroduced, and more- 
over it was certain that he had made 
some contradictory statements. 

Among the guests was a gentleman who 
had some acquaintances that were people 
of note in England, and he had satisfied 
himself that Lord Brassey was not what 
he claimed to be. 

Then the very people who had been most 
obsequious all at once perceived that he was 
a very common person, and that he was 
especially at table strangely ignorant of 
the conventional usages of polite society. 

And one of the hotel porters was heard 
to say that ‘‘the gent had a werry 
ornery hair trunk.” 

Thereupon a general expression of dis- 
gust was heard, one lady declaring aloud 
at table that “to eat with one’s knife 
and use a hair trunk were sure signs of 
a vulgar origin.” 

At which every one stared immensely at 
my lord, who was at the very moment 
plying his knife as vigorously as a clod- 
hopper might a shovel. 

‘“Why, mamma,” interjected a_ pert 
little girl who sat beside this lady, ‘I 
heard you say when Lord Brassey first 
came that he had such charming simplic- 
ity of manners.” 
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«Will you be quiet ?” said her mother 
with an angry glare. ‘‘Who is talk- 
ing about Lord Brassey, you little 
goose.” 

But that unfortunate person had evi- 
dently heard it all, for he shortly left 
the table, and an hour later was seen pac- 
ing the beach as if in anxious expectancy. 

Soon after he mentioned confidentially 
to some one, who paused for a moment to 
speak to him, that he *‘ was hourly expect- 
ing his yacht toarrive. A splendid barque, 
light, elegantly furnished, easy, sea-going, 
and over forty tons burden,” and that he 
intended to invite a select party to go 
with him to Newport on its arrival. 

This information was speedily transmit- 
ted in all directions, and up till a late 
hour that night there were groups of 
curious gazers looking seaward. 

All the next day the expected vessel was 
the one topic of conjecture, there being 
various conflicting opinions as to its non- 
arrival. 

That evening the reputed Lord Brassey 
very quietly took a night train and was 
off, leaving his little hair trunk, with a 
good sized ‘‘ blarney-stone ” in it, which 
he presented by that name in a note to 
the proprietor. 

Poor Miss Mellay whose ring of gold un- 
alloyed had been washed away, and who 
had accepted in its place another of washed 
gold, fell very ill. Weafterwards learned 
that her first lover refused to overlook her 
inconstancy, and years later she was 
pointed out to me in a crowded ball-room, 
being designated as ‘‘a faded wall flower.” 

This episode enlivened our stay at the 
hotel and was, as may be imagined, a fav- 
orite subject of discussion. It was very 
odd to hear every one declare that from 
the beginning they had suspected ‘‘ the 
man was an imposter.” 

I think it served as a salutary lesson to 
both Stéphanie and myself, for we were 
not too young to comprehend its moral. 

On our return to Madame Jacot’s it re- 
quired some weeks to settle down into 
the usual routine of study, so many things 
had to be talked over among the pupils, 
who each had something extraordinary 
to recount of their adventures during 
the vacation. 

But after a while, we were all once 
more pursuing our appointed tasks, and 
were at times wondering what were to be 
the excitements of another summer. As 


I rapidly progressed in the various ac- 
complishments which were so well taught 
at Madame Jacot’s, I naturally became 
more deeply interested in their acquisi- 
tion. 

Towards the close of the second year of 
my school life, I saw dear Mr. Irwin for 
an hour only. He was en route to Europe, 
whither his affairs called him and where he 
expected to be detained some eighteen 
months. This absence was a real trial to 
me, for I always felt that he was the best 
friend I had on earth, and I knew that if 
any serious sorrow should overtake me 
that I could rely upon his sympathy and 
aid. 

I was on this occasion quite worried at 
the account he gave me of my poor moth- 
er’s state of health. 

** You are now Cyrilla,” said the dear 
old gentleman, ‘‘ nearly fourteen, and in 
your experience of self-control much older 
I am sure than is usual at that age, and | 
will not deceive you concerning your 
mother’s condition. I make it my duty, 
no matter how ungraciously Mr. Dollson 
may receive me, to make her a flitting 
visit once or twice a year, and I can 
plainly see that she is not happy. To be 
sure she has never told me this in so 
many words; but she has lost much of 
that piquant charm of manner that has 
always been so peculiarly her own, and 
she mentioned to me that she always felt 
weary. Pray write her long and affec- 
tionate letters, for I am sure that she 
needs all the filial tenderness you can have 
in your power to bestow.” 

After this, I tried to write my mother 
such letters as I thought would please 
her and perhaps even help to dispel her 
sadness. I love to think that in those 
days of desolation, I was all that an ab- 
sent child could be to a mother so sit- 
uated, and that our separation was not 
of my own seeking. 

Thus matters went on until I had been 
four years at Madame Jacot’s, and was 
considered a very accomplished young 
lady. 

At this time Stéphanie, who was some 
two years older than I, and who had_ been 
for s1x successive years a pupil in this in- 
stitution, ‘‘finished her education” as they 
expressed it, and was ready to go home 
and come out in society. I dreaded her 
departure for we had always been inti- 
mate friends, and we had the affection of 
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sisters for each other. We had never in- 
deed been separated since my coming to 
this school, for during the two summer 
vacations that had intervened after the 
first season at the sea-side, we had passed 
the time very pleasantly together at a farm 
house in Pennsylvania. 

It happened thus, Mr. Irwin having gone 
to Europe, an arrangement was made by 
which Miss Perkins was engaged to ac- 
company us to the retired situation which 
had been selected for us by a friend of 
Mademoiselle. 

We were sent to the same place the two 
successive summers, and I pause to recall 
this phase, fleeting as it was, of my life. 

We were obliged to go first by rail as 
far as a small station, the name of which 
I have forgotten. ‘There we found a 
stage about to start on its semi-weekly 
trip. It was fortunate on this first oc- 
casion that we made this journey, that we 
got to this station just in time to catch 
this vehicle, for nv our delay and 
discomfort must have been serious. The 
conveyance was at best a clumsy, lumber- 
ing affair and looked like a leather hil- 
lock, for it had a box behind called the 
boot, in which trunks werecarried. And 
this, as well as the driver’s high seat in 
front, could be closed in by leathern 
covers. 

Inside this primitive vehicle were three 
seats, but of such width as to accommodate 
nine persons and we were soon packed in 
like sardines. ‘The day was hot and the 
rather confined air became so intolerable 
to me, that Miss Perkins consented to let 
me mount the box and take my seat be- 
side the driver. 

I found him to be very original,and that 
he was considered a personof importance 
wherever we passed. He talked at a high- 
er rate of speed than he plied his horses, 
although we made the entire distance of 
twenty miles in less than four hours. By 
the time we reached our farm house in 
‘© Pleasant Valley,” I had been entertained 
with the gossip of the country round, 
and all told in such quaint phraseology 
as to be very interesting. 

We stopped twice to change horses which 
was done without delay, and each time 
confidential commissions were entrusted 
to him. Letters to be handed, band-boxes 


to be cared for, flower-pots to be carried, 
as well as an endless variety of messages 
When 


which he was authorized to deliver. 
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he was not engaged inan animated talk, 
he was cracking his long whip which he 
circled over the backs of the four horses, 
and whistling a merry tune. ‘“‘ They call 
me ‘happy Jack’ in these here parts,” said 
he, “because I’m always having a high 
old time.” 

«‘ And he is set up high,” thought I, 
glancing at the tall fellow, looking so stiff 
and angular on his lofty perch, for at this 
moment he was silent and rolling a quid 
of tobacco in his mouth. 

The typical stage-driver who was always 
a magnate no longer exists, for the glory 
of the old stage coach has departed, and 
seldom now can one have the luxury of 
having so near a view of the life of the 
people in the country through which one 
passes, or of the prolonged enjoyment 
of the mountain vistas which such a drive 
can best give. For now such is our vast 
net work of railway, that one flies past 
hill and dale, all scenery alike mingled in 
a bewildering succession of panoramic 
views. 

We were traversing a spur of the Al- 
leghanies, and our summer home was 
cradled in one of the mountain valleys. 

As we approached the place, the driver 
blew a blast from his horn that was 
answered by a promiscuous rush of the 
whole household of women, men, boys and 
dogs to welcome us. 

For they were discussing their four 
o’clock supper and every one assembled. 

We got out in the dusty road, and 
“happy Jack” shook my hand with a 
grip that nearly dislocated it, saying, 
“‘l’m mitey proud to have knowed you 
Miss, a right clever gal so you are, to have 
sot up whar you did, and I’d be the man 
to have mahried you myself, if twant so I 
was mahried afore already.’ 

And with this astounding piece of gal- 
lantry, in which there lurked no shadow 
of suspicion that the implied compliment 
would fail to be appreciated, we parted. 
It was after all but a quasi offer and con- 
ditional, but being non-effective because 
of its subjunctive mood, yet I treasured 
it none the less as my first proposal. 

Does a woman ever forget a downright 
honest compliment ? Jack had been so 
pleased with my company that if there 
had not been a Mrs. Jack, | might have 
been the honored one. 

The wicket gate of a straight white- 
washed picket fence, opened into a per- 
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fectly direct, narrow walk, bordered with 
the stiff Lombardy poplar, which path 
was kept scrupulously clean and led us to 
a big square red brick house with green 
shutters. ‘This spacious and comfortable 
homestead was located in a pleasant valley, 
and some fifty yards distant overshad- 
owed by a cluster of noble black walnut 
trees, was a pretty spring house, where 
crocks of sweet cool milk and fresh butter 
were placed in the limpid running water. 
Comfort and plenty were everywhere to 
be seen, but never by any accident had a 
thought been wasted on the cultivation of 
the beautiful. 

The house was situated near the spring 
in the lowest depression of the valley, but 
on a beautiful knoll near by, so near as to 
be within constant sight, sound, and sense 
of smell, was built that pride of a true 
farmer’s heart, the barn. 

Its well-chosen site, grey-stone walls 
gayly painted fore-bay and vast prop 
tions, made its appearance much mor 
posing than thatof the dwelling. 
red painted roof was surmot 
gilded crowiug cock, that J 
watch over its treasures. 

With the usual thrift 
vania Dutch farmer 


ground was lost, for 


been sown in the J: 
to the very - 
walk. 
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joyed ourselves that we managed to re- 
turn a second summer ; for although the 
table was spread for us with arcadian sim- 
plicity, yet these people were so kind and 
the abundance of milk, eggs, vegetables, 
poultry, berries and fruits so acceptable, 
that even Miss Perkins avowed that she 
was not adverse to our return; saying, 
‘that it was the habit of her life to sacri- 
fice pleasure to duty.” 

Each day was interesting to us girls, 
for we had so many new things to learn 
or observe. 

We loved to go to the frest- 
house and look at the 
sometimes we were * 
helping hand 
then they ¢ 
where % 
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school life refreshed in mind and body. 

Thus succeeded the seasons, until in a 
few more weeks I would have completed 
the fourth year of my stay at Madame 
Jacot’s pensionnaire. 

The time had now come for Stéphanie 
to leave, she having spent six years at this 
school, and being now prepared, as the 
saying goes, to ‘‘ come out” having “ fin- 
ished her education.” 

I was beginning to worry oyer what 

ras to become of me during the near com- 
racation and to dread the loneliness of 

n from my dear friend, when 

pected changes that mark 

ife suddenly came to 

akish it is to vex our- 

beh as a rule 

am, but 

Bol 


added hesitatingly, noticing my agitation 
that she hoped it was nothing, but that 
my mother was so ill as to require my 
presence. 

There is nothing so calculated to alarm 
people as to beg them not to be alarmed, 
and well meant as the kindly light speech 
of Madame Jacot was, it unnerved me to 
such a degree that I could with difficulty 
reach the parlor where Mr. Irwin awaited 
my coming. 

“«'There is indeed no time to be lost, my 
dear Cyrilla,” said this kind old gentle- 
man, ‘‘ your poor mother craves to em- 
brace you once more, and she is very feeble 
and sadly wasted.” 

An hour later, and I had departed from 
the busy scenes of my early womanhood. 
I wept passionately as I embraced my 
companions, and it seemed as if my heart 
would break to part with Stéphanie. And 

ren Madame Jacot and Mademoiselle 

n I had so often grievously tormented, 
orry to leave. 

t time it was expected that I 

tly return, and no doubt but 

iticipated an exciting time 

urning, for Stéphanie 

ater on remarked to her 
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[The articles appearing under this heading are written especially by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
for these columns, and are protected by copyright in each instance.—EDITOR. | 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SEA VOYAGE. 


Shipwrecks and disasters on the ocean 
have been uncommonly frequent and se- 
vere the past few months. Winds and 
waves have proved altogether unmanage- 
able, and life and property seem to be 
entirely at their mercy. Even in the 
mildest weather the discomforts of a sea 
voyage are bad enough, but in a storm 
almost beyond human endurance, and who 
can find a remedy ? 

A lady just ready to sail, writes that 
all her knowledge of the pleasures and 
pains of ocean life are only from hearsay, 
and greatly dreading the experiment, she 
anxiously desires us to give her, if possible, 
some remedy for sea-sickness. We have 
answered similar requests frequently, al- 
though not before in print. But the state- 
ments made are truthful, and must be ever 
about the same. No original statement can 
be made while the ocean continues to lash 
itself into fury whenever a storm arises, 
unless some inventive genius shall by and 
by conquer the ocean by supplying ships 
that can safely defy his power. 

But every one who ventures on a voyage 
will before sailing, and even after leaving 
the land, be bountifully supplied with 
any number of what they will be assured 
are ‘‘sure preventives.” There was never 
a pain so severe, no disease so alarming, 
but some one is sure they can give a 
‘‘ready relief,” or the only infallible 
remedy. ‘There was never a nerve so 
sensitive but some kind soul thinks they 
can give a ‘‘sovereign balm” for its cer- 
tain relief. Sea-sickness is no exception. 
Scores of remedies will be provided, each 
one of them the only certain cure, and 
almost any one as perfectly opposite in 
the prescription as can be imagined. We 
give a few samples. 

Eat a good square meal just before 
going on ship-board. If at the very out- 
set you have your stomach well fortified, 
you can defy sea-sickness. 

Live very abstemiously for several days 
before starting, and be sure and, take 
gentle but effective aperients the day 
before sailing. ‘The system will then be 


well purged in a healthy condition and 
perfectly able to resist the sea even in a 
storm. 





‘ake champagne freely, if at all inclined 
to be sick. It gives tone to the stomach 
and easily controls nausea. 

On no account touch champagne or wines 
of any sort, whatever else you may be 
tempted todo. ‘They will surely give you 
an acid stomach, and induce sea-sickness 
in its worse form. 





Take a cup of strong coffee without milk 
or sugar before rising, and there will be 
no trouble in dressing with comparative 
ease. As soon as dressed, go at once on 
deck, no matter how badly you feel, and 
keep on deck away from your berth all 
day and as late at night as you can. 

Do not touch coffee on ship-board. It 
will produce biliousness and insure the 
event you wish to avoid. It at all sick, 
keep quietly in your berth all day, and if 
possible have doors and windows open, 
but do not attempt to rise. 

Keep a lemon constantly in your hand 
and taste the juice now and then. It will 
be refreshing and be sure and settle the 
stomach. But let oranges entirely alone. 
They will make you bilious, and will not 
digest easily. 

Reject lenons altogether. At first they 
may refresh you, but in the end will 
greatly increase your discomfort. But 
oranges are nourishing, as well as pala- 
table, and if eaten freely will prove highly 
beneficial. 





Take soups, highly seasoned. The pep- 
per and other seasonings will warm and 
invigorate, but avoid broths, gruels, ete. 

Onno account use highly seasoned soups. 
They will seriously derange the stomach, 
are too heating, and may cause inflam- 
matory symptoms. Take no meat of any 
kind, but chicken broth, oat-meal gruel, 
are easy of digestion and soothing to a 
sick stomach. 
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Eat as much meat as possible, even if 
the stomach rejects it. Strength is need- 
ed, and although at first it may annoy, 
a placid settled state of mind and body 
will be attained much sooner than if only 
light unsubstantial food is used. 

Deny yourself all kinds of meats, 
gravies and condiments through the whole 
voyage, even while entirely free from 
nausea. One enters upon his travels 
through foreign lands and climates in 
a safer condition, if while at sea, after 
sea-sickness subsides and the stomach is 
entirely swept and garnished, the remedial 
process of a light diet, is still continued. 





And so, with the most kindly inten- 
tions, scores of directions are given and 
all utterly dissimilar. But, as in many 
other and entirely different troubles, what 
one person may accept as the most sure 
and reasonable way, simply, perhaps, be- 
cause in their case personally it has 
proved successful, might be rejected by 
a large majority because with them the 
prescription had entirely failed. We 
know of but one general rule that has 
never failed, and may be safely accepted by 
all as a positive protection against sea-sick- 
ness. Never venture on the ocean at all, 
and then old and well-stricken in years you 
may be gathered to your fathers without 
ever having experienced the discomforts 
of sea-sickness. This is the only security. 
We have seen those who have crossed the 
ocean many times and in every conceiv- 
able kind of weather, and on each tri- 
umphant return, make merry over the 
discomforts of others, fully believing that 
all could avoid it if they were careful. 
But ‘let him who thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” In an hour of 
perfect confidence sudden disaster may 
overtake him, and the most learned 
and skillful physicians confess themselves 
unable to account for the unexpected ca- 
lamity. 

We well remember a case of that kind. 
On the old ‘‘Moro Castle,” bound for 
Cuba, we almost, before we lost sight of 
home, entered on the beginning of a severe 
storm. Before twelve hours had passed 
most of the passengers gave up the 
struggle and took to their berths. We 
were fearfully sick, but could not breathe 
in our room, and so sat as still and quiet 
as circumstances would permit on a sofa 
in the ladies cabin, drawn near the open 
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door to get all the outside air possible. 
‘There was one passenger who had been 
almost all over the world under every con- 
ceivable kind of weather, and boasted that 
he never felt a qualm. He was quite ex- 
ultant, not always showing good taste in 
making himself merry over the misfor- 
fortunes of others. He was told his time 
might come yet if this storm continued, 
and he might learn a new lesson. ‘‘ No, not 
he!” The storm grew fiercer—danger seem- 
ed very near. The sea rolled mountains 
high, the ship rocked and quivered in every 
timber, the wind rent the canvass like 
shreds of paper, and shivered the masts 
like glass. ‘Too sick to fear the danger, 
but sympathizing with those who were 
sick and greatly frightened, we could not 
control a feeling of indignation to see that 
man walk the deck exultingly watching 
the fierce commotion of the waters with 
head erect and cheeks in the full flush of 
health, saying to those who, pale and 
trembling, were on the deck for air, 
“You should take food ; you will need it. 
Don’t think about being sea-sick. Pshaw ! 
The ship may founder, but you can’t scare 
up a storm that will upset my stomach.” 

“Take care! The voyage is not yet 
ended.” ‘Let not him that putteth on 
the armor boast like him who taketh it 
-_"™ 

*““No fear forme; I’ve crossed the ocean 
many times, and in as bad a storm as this. 
I couldn’t be sea-sick if I were to try.” 

One, two, three days dragged by, and 
still the boaster is invulnerable; another 
and another day drags its slow length 
along. ‘The time is past when we should 
bein port. But driven back, then whirled 
forward, receding and advancing, the 
storm still rages, and we are powerless. 
When all were so miserable, it was pro- 
voking to see this mocker still unscathed. 
Another morning opens upon this angry 
ocean after a night of wind and storm, 
and the languid victims of the sea’s relent- 
less power miss the loud, jubilant greeting, 
which, in thejr nervous condition, has 
been somewhat exasperating. 

Who is this outside the saloon, leaning 
for support against a pillar, pale-faced, 
lustrous-eyed, with drooping head. ‘‘Can 
this be haughty Marmion?” ‘Serves 
him right,” is the first irritable feeling, 
but repressed before the utterance for a 
common distress makes the heart won- 
drous kind,and should restrain the tongue. 
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The right hand of fellowship is cordially 
extended, and the hitherto unconquered 
meekly accepts the pledge. 

Whatever may be the explanation of 
such an entire revolution in one’s seafaring 
experience, we do not undertake to give 
it. It is possible, we are inclined to think 
quite probable, that the system may have 
been in an unusually disturbed and un- 
natural state about the time this voyage 
was undertaken, and the storm, acting ‘as 
a physician, furnished the remedy, which, 
though at first ‘‘not joyous, but grievous,” 
it may be worked out a more peaceable 
condition of the body, bringing the bile 
into subjection, and greatly improving 
or confirming the health. 

The only advice we should venture to 
give would be to take counsel of your own 
good sense and quiet judgment, make 
these your prime ministers, and act up to 
the light they are ready to give. It will 
surely bring much discomfort and no 
help, if the advice of any one who passes 
by is taken. In our own case, we always 
resist to the uttermost the lassitude that 
steals over one at the first symptoms of 
of nausea. Fight the invader to the last. 
As long as there is power to sit up, we 
refuse to lie down, for although that posi- 
tion may restrain sickness and prevent 
vomiting, yet the strength gives out soon, 
at least we find it so. Unless the nausea 
proceeds to excess, we doubt if it is wise to 
resist a remedy that in the end may prove 
far more beneficial than doctor’s epecac. 
If strength allows, and the system can 
resist cold, the deck is the best place, 
where fresh air may be always on hand. 
We make no effort to eat when sure the 
stomach wilt reject the first mouthful. 
We see no benefit in torturing one’s self 
by the vain effort. 

Any how, no matter, even if you feel 
very sick, do not be cross and forlorn. It 
certainly cannot benefit yourself. On the 
contrary it will increase your disgust with 
your own self, and make all about you un- 
comfortable. Do not whine and draw the 
mouth into a grimace suggestion of a drug 
shop. As long as the breath will allow 
laugh, talk cheerfully and try to cheer 
others, and when that becomes quite im- 
possible sit still and be patient. A few 
sweet, water grapes are cool and comfort- 
ing to most patients as soon as it is pos- 
sible to swallow anything, and by and by 
a bit of quail or chicken carefully broiled, 
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seasoned with pepper and salt ; no butter 
may be tolerated by the unruly stomach, 
when stronger food or gravies, soups and 
gruels will be rejected. 

But not one of these suggestions may be 
accepted by many ; therefore, each should 
be a law unto themselves, but be good- 
natured any how. If you don’t feel so, act 
as if you did for a short time, and the genu- 
ine article will soon make its appearance. 
Only one suggestion more. In the midst 
of all discomforts do not forget that the 
stewardess is mortal as well as yourself. 
Do not call upon her to run for a dozen 
different things, when, for the present, 
you very well know you cannot touch 
them, and all her fatigue will be vain. 
** Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you.” 





TWO DESIRED RECEIPTS. 

To PresErRVE Eas in Lime WATER.— 
Slack a peck of fresh lime in water. 
When cool, add enough water to make 
half a barrelful. Let it settle and become 
perfectly clear; then get a tight barrel, 
or some other water-tight vessel, perfectly 
sweet and clean, and lay the eggs carefully 
in it so that none may be cracked or 
broken. ‘Then pour the clear limé-water 
over the eggs. Cuta piece of white muslin 
larger than the top of the barrel; which 
must then be laid over the eggs, and then 
put the soft lime from the bottom of the 
barrel in which it was slacked on top of 
the cloth, about half an inch thick, and 
see that it is always kept covered with 
water. Set the barrel in a cool place; 
keep it always covered with a wooden or 
some heavy cover, and the eggs will keep 
for months. 

CHESTNUT SAUCE TO BE USED WITH 
TuRKEY.—Peel the chestnuts, and pour 
boiling water over them; let them stand 
a few minutes, and then the thin skin 
that covers them will slip off easily. This 
done, put the chestnuts into a saucepan, 
and to every half pound put half a pint of 
good stock. Put a little piece of lemon 
peel, and let all simmer together until the 
chestnuts are quite tender; an hour and 
a-half is the time usually allowed. Then 
rub all through a fine sieve, add pepper 
and a little salt, and half a coffee-cup of 
rich cream ; then let it all simmer a few 
minutes. If the cream is not very thick it 
may need a little flour to thicken it. This 
sauce should be very hot when served. 
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OPENING THE MUSEUMS ON SUNDAY. 

The question of whether or not the 
museums, art galleries and free libraries 
of New York city shall be opened on Sun- 
day, is not without considerable interest. 
The principal argument brought in favor 
of the opening of such places of intelli- 
gence and refinement on the Sabbath is 
the opportunity it would afford the work- 
ingman to visit these places, which his 
labors and long hours during the secular 
days prevent him from doing. The ad- 
ditional argument is advanced that these 
museums and libraries, were their doors 
open on Sunday, would act as counter- 
attractions to the drinking-saloons and 
other places of corrupt influences scattered 
throughout the city. The opposing forces 
point out as their chief objection that 
such Sunday opening would prove a de- 
cided step towards secularizing the Sab- 
bath, and tend to draw many from places 
of religious worship. In our opinion, 
both sides argue without sound reasoning. 
The opinion that the museums and libra- 
ries would act as counter-attractions to the 
saloons is not a practical one, since those 
that frequent them do not, as a rule, be- 
long to that class which finds interest in 
wonders of nature, or appreciation in art 
and literature. ‘The frequenter of saloons 
would be an exception indeed, who could 
be induced to travel a distance of several 
miles on Sunday to be in the company of 
standard writers and treasures of art, in 
preference to a half-block’s walk to the 
bar and the companions, more congenial 
to his tastes, that he can there meet and 
congregate with. On the other hand, it 
is equally absurd to argue that the open 
museum on Sunday would secularize the 
Sabbath, and detract from the attendance 
of the churches. Can one instance be 
cited where this has been the case in 
European countries ? It is a poor Sabbath 
that cannot withstand the open doors of 
places where the intellect is strengthened, 
and the mind brought to a higher apprecia- 
tion of what is best in art, and most 
wonderful and curious in nature. It is 
loyalty to high and noble principles that 
actuate us to stand guard over a proper 
observance of the Sabbath, but we should 


employ care lest we act with more valor 
than discretion. ‘l'o study treasures of 
art and read the ripe thought of the 
masters of literature must not be denied 
those whose only opportunity to do so 
falls on Sunday. Let us not forget that 
if our own stations in life afford us oppor- 
tunities to enrich the mind and sharpen 
the intellect on six days of the week, that 
there are others, equally desirous as our- 
selves, whose walks in life crowd these 
chances into one day. The Sabbath is not 
secularized by the opening of these insti- 
tutions of learning; the influence which 
surrounds them are as healthful and bene- 
ficial on Sunday as on Monday or any 
succeeding day of the week. Neither 
would any detraction be experienced in 
the congregations of our churches. The 
afternoon would mostly be employed in 
visiting these places, and since but a very 
small portion of our people of mature years 
attend the sunday-school, no decrease in 
numbers would be felt by pastors in their 
morning and evening assemblages. 

Aside from all this, however, the best 
solution of the problem seems to us to lie 
in the movement now being so favorably 
discussed and commendably urged, of the 
Saturday half-holiday. Close our facto- 
ries, stores and offices at the noon-hour of 
Saturday, and there will be no necessity of 
open museums on Sunday. ‘The working- 
man, promptly allowed to go to his home 
at twelve o’clock, has then abundant time 
for a quiet dinner and the refreshment of 
his body, for a visit to the anuseums and 
libraries by two or three o’clock. Let this 
experiment be first attempted ; then, if 
the time intervening between the hour of 
dismissal from the factory or store, and 
the closing of the museum or library is 
found too short for practical benefit, the 
question of Sunday opening can again be 
taken up. We can then judge to what 
extent the workingman embraces his ad- 
vantages, and if it is found that the op- 
portunity allowed for visiting these places 
is utilized in the manner it is believed it 
will be by a large majority of the work- 
ing classes, the general matter of Sunday 
opening will have an added argument in its 
favor, and an additional strength which, at 
present, it lacks in the minds of many. 
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LADIES AT THE THEATRE. 

A recent editorial writer delivers this 
sharp folly at the inconvenience caused 
by the prevailing styles of hats worn by 
ladies in attendance at places of amuse- 
ment: ‘* He would be a public-spirited 
manager and a benefactor who would ex- 
clude those of his lady-patrons who, by 
the nonsensical styles of head-gear, ob- 
struct the stage from the view of those 
who attend the theatre for the purpose of 
enjoying the play enacted, and who pay 
their admission price for seeing the actors 
on the boards.” Leaving aside the ques- 
tion whether such a manager exists, we 
doubt the feasibility of such a radical re- 
form. ‘That there is room for reform in 
the direction indicated is a fact to which 
a large majority of men, more especially, 
will testify. Instead of a decrease in the 
size and manner of adornment of the 
stylish feminine hat, there has been a per- 
ceptible increase in both,—an_ increase 
not calculated to arouse the most pious 
feelings in the breast of him who is so 
unfortunate to secure a seat-in the theatre 
behind it. It has been suggested that no 
good reason exists why ladies should wear 
hats and bonnets at places of public 
amusement. The suggestion here im- 
plied, too, is impracticable. The femi- 
nine hat when placed on the head re- 
quires a certain setting and prefatorial ar- 
rangement that the simplicity of the 
masculine head-gear obviates, and which 
can not be successfully perfected in 
the absence of the essential mirror and 
other attachments of the boudoir. The 
most simple remedy for what is undoubt- 
edly a source of annoyance to many when 
witnessing a public performance, is the 
general adoption by the ladies of a head- 
adornment that shall be simpler and less 
pretentious in size than that worn at 
present. Scarcely a lady can be found 
residing in the larger cities, and the 
smaller ones for that matter as well, in 
whose wardrobe there could not be dis- 
covered more than one hat. The average 
bonnet is well suited for wear at places 
where one’s dress, if too conspicuous, is 
apt to interfere with the comfort and 
pleasure of her neighbors. The prevailing 
styles of high-crown and turban hats 
for ladies are as deecidedly ridiculous 
as they are unbecoming to the average 


lady. <A tasteful bonnet will become a 
woman in nine cases out of ten, where the 
high hat looks out of harmony with face 
and features, and therefore displeasing to 
the eye, even though it be of the latest 
pattern and exceedingly stylish. The 
suggestion which would exclude ladies 
from the theatre, because of the obtrusive 
hat, isa rash one, and unworthy of con- 
sideration, but the substitution of a 
simpler style of hat could be effected 
with entire success. And it requires 
but the example of a few  coura- 
geous and thoughtful women to make 
such an idea general. We appeal to the 
common sense of our ladies in this mat- 
ter. ‘The present style of hats renders you 
a source of annoyance to many who attend 
public places of entertainment. If the 
hat worn by you is not in its crown too 
high for the comfortable enjoyment of 
those sitting behind you, it is the wealth 
of trimming, feathers, puffs and knots, 
and other ornamentations which the fash- 
ions demand that you shall place on it. 
By such a hat you unconsciously make 
yourself the target for abuse and uncom- 
plimentary epithets ; a simpler hat of less 
conspicuous ornamentation and height 
would indicate to your neighbors that you 
are desirous of their enjoyment of the 
scenes enacted before them, and instead 
of an obstacle to their pleasure you become, 
by contrast, in their eyes a model of sensi- 
bility, and possessed of a due regard for 
the feelings and comfort of others. The 
general subject of the feminine hat at the 
theatre has been treated with too much 
levity, and it is principally due to this 
fact that no reform has been effected. 
Had the subject from the beginning of the 
objectionable style of hat been treated 
in a more serious vein, instead of being 
made the material for paragraphs of 
pointless wit and the pencil of the car- 
toonist, this more serious treatment of 
the matter would have been unnecessary. 
Let the ladies once be convinced that the 
matter is more than a huge joke, that the 
inconvenience complained of is actual and 
serious, and the desired reform will un- 
questionably be effected, and in a brief 
space of time. At no period in the 
history of woman has an appeal to her 
common sense been unsuccessfully made ; 
and the present case will prove, we feel 
confident, no exception to this rule, 
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* In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.”-- Littleton. 


IN THE CATACOMBS OF ITALY. 





The soil upon which the Capuchin 
Monastery at Palemo, Italy, is built, is 
said to possess to such a degree the singular 
property of hastening decomposition of 
a corpse, that in one year nothing remains 
upon the bones except a few patches of 
black withered skin and perhaps some of 
the hair of the beard and cheeks. The cof- 
fins are placed in small laterel vaults,each 
of which contains about eight or ten dead; 
and after a year passes the coffin is opened 
and the corpse taken out, a frightful 
mummy, that is then suspended in one of 
the main galleries, where the members 
of the family come to visit it. Those 
who wish to be preserved by this 
drying process make their wills accord- 
ingly ; and they will be filed away under 
those black vaults so long as their relatives 
pay a certain annual stipend. When this 
is no longer paid, the remains are taken 
away and buried in the ordinary manner. 

To enter, we pass through a chapel and 
slowly descend a broad stairway of stone ; 
before us is an immense gallery, to whose 
walls are suspended a whole nation of 
skeletons clad in the most oddly grotesque 
costumes. Some hang in the air side by 
side. A line of dead stands erect upon 
the ground. Some heads are gnawed by 
hideous vegetations, which deform even 
still more the jaws and the bones of the 
face ; some still preserve their hair; others 
fragments of mustache ; others a long bit 
of beard. And they are all dressed, these 
dead—these wretched, hideous and ridic- 
lous dead—all dressed by their relatives 
who have taken them out of their coffins 
in order to make them take part in the 
awful assembly. Almost all are cladin a 
sort of long black robe, with a cowl which 
is generally drawn over the head. But 
there are others whose friends desire to 
attire more sumptuously, and the miser- 
able skeleton wearing an embroidered 
Greek cap and enveloped in a rich man’s 
dressing gown seems as it lies upon its 
back to sleep a night marish sleep—a sleep 
at once ludicrous and terrific. A placard 
like a blind man’s begging card, bearing 
the name and date of death, is hung to 


the neck of each corpse. Those dates 
make a cold shiver pass through the very 
marrow of one’s bones. 

Here are the women, even more bur- 
lesque than the men,for they have been co- 
quettishly attired and bedecked. ‘Their 
heads stare at you from within bonnets 
decorated with ribbons and with lace,mak- 
ing a snow white fringe around each black 
face, all petrified, all gnawed by _ the 
strange chemistry of the earth. Their 
hands protrude like the served roots of 
trees, from the sleeves of new dresses, and 
stocking that contain the bones of the leg 
look empty. Sometimes the dead wear 
only a pair of shoes, too large for the poor 
dried-up feet. 

But now we enter a gallery full of little 
glass coffins ; this is the children’s burial 
chamber. The bones of the little crea- 
tures, still soft, could not resist the work 
of decomposition. And you can not tell 
exactly what you are looking at, the mis- 
erable little things are so deformed, so 
crushed, so frightfully shapeless. But 
tears come to your eyes when you observe 
that the mothers have dressed them all in 
the same little dresses they wore when 
alive. And they come here to look at 
them sometimes. Often you see beside 
the corpse a photograph showing the liv- 
ing person as he was, and nothing is more 
startling, more terrifying than the con- 
trast. 

We pass through another gallery, lower 
and darker, which seems to have been re- 
served for the poor. In one black recess 
there are some twenty of them, suspended 
all together under an opening in the roof, 
which lets in the outer air upon them in 
strong and sudden winds. ‘They are clad 
in a sort of black canvas, fastened about 
the neck and feet, and as they lean one 
over the other, you imagine they are shiv- 
ering, seeking to escape, screaming for 
help. They look like the drowned crew 
of some ship. 

Here is the chamber of the priests—a 
vast gallery of horror! At the first 
glance they seem more terrible than the 
others, robed in their sacred vestments— 
black, red and violet. But as you ex- 
amine them, one after the other, a ner- 
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vous and irrepressible laugli seizes you at 
the spectacle of their bizarre attitudes, 
the ghastly comedy of their poses. The 
faces of all have been lifted up; the 
hands of all have been crossed. A 
very carnival of death is this, made 
more picturesque by the gilded richness 
of the ecclesiastical robes. From time 
to time a head rolls down upon the 
ground, the attachments of the neck hav- 
ing been gnawed through by mice. 'Thou- 
sands of mice dwell in this human charnel 
house. 

On certain festival days the catacombs 
of the Capuchins arethrown open to the 
public. Once a drunken man got into the 
place, lay down to sleep and awoke in the 
middle of the night. He called,screamed, 
howled with terror, rushed madly to and 
fro in vain efforts to escape. But no one 
heard him. Inthe morning he was found 
clinging to the iron bars of the gate with 
so desperate a grip that it required a long 
time todetach his hands from them, He 
was mad. Since that time a great bell 
has been suspended near the entrance. 


A Buive BELL’s SerMon.—You are of 
nouse, and might as well rot, saidI toa 
little dried-up root that I found last sum- 
mer when doing a bit of gardening, and I 
tossed it into a dark corner. But the 
little thing knew better than that. Ihad 
given it up; but then, it fell back on the 
only God it knew of,—our blessed mother 
Nature. It ran rootless into the tilth by 
May, and began to sprout. Then June 
came along, and said, ‘ You must flower.’ 
But there was no flowering in that dark 
hole. So what should my brave little root 
do but creep out of the hole on a long 
stalk, find the sun, and unfold a blossom 
blue as heaven and beautiful, and then 
turn up its cup to drink the dew. And 
so it was that one day, when I went to 
hunt up an old rake or something in the 
hole, there was my blossom—no,not mine, 
God’s blossom—bowing to me in the sweet 
south wind, seeming to say, ‘Good mor- 
row’ :and I lifted the bonny blue bell, and 
kissed it tenderly, on my knees. I was 
myself down inthe dark hole of that old 
panic : it told me I could pull out on a 
long stalk, find the sun again, and bloom 
forth by God’s blessing. I have never 
heard such a sermon besides as my blue 
bell preached that June day. 

RoBeRT COLLYER. 


THE LITTLE VISITOR FROM THE MOON. 





BY WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


It was at night, when noises oft astound, 
That suddenly I heard a click resound, 
Making me, though immersed in books of law, 
Turn from the lamp-lit page in quizzing awe, 
To ascertain if visible, and how shaped 
Thecreature was, whence that odd sound 
escaped— 


When, lo! beside my chair, with gesture spry, 
There moved a tiny wight, scarce one inch 
high— 
Black as a lump of glossy cannel coal, 
And furnished with two lights which seemed 
to roll 
And, in the most pronounced electric guise, 
To serve as substitutes for human eyes. 


‘Whence and what art thou, midget of the 
dark ?” 
I asked in wonderment ; when, swift, a 
spark, 
Darting upon me from each vibrant light, 
And dazzling my somewhat bewildered sight, 
Gave due assurance that the miie had life, 
And vivid intellect with humor rife. 


For then in that quaint telegraphic click, 
It, kindly told just as a watch would tick, 
The whence, the wherefore, and the how it 
came— 
Though if I can’t recall I'm not to blame !— 
Enough that it had trod in Fame’s big shoon 
Amid the social fittest of the Moon. 


‘‘ Being” it quoth, ‘‘sous atmosphere you 
know, 
We Moon folks just spring up; we never 
grow. 
We own no liking for your blending shades, 
Your varied intervals and subtle grades. 
In physics, morals, and high mental play, 
Our method swerves not from plain yea and 
nay.” 


‘¢ While this sharp click-clack, save in dotted 
rune, 
Is our sole language and our only tune. 
With us electric shocks uphold the State ; 
We live and work and die as they dictate. 
Weare, in fact, with all our frowns and smirks, 
A conscious series of magnetic jerks ! 


«* Yet hark, Terrestrial; for my words are true: 
We once existed just as you now do, 
Until long ages dried our ambient air, 
And put us on this pure electric fare. 
When water, wind and gas from earth are 


gone, ae 
Like me you'll dwindle to a clicking pawn.” 


‘* Wholly electric both in form and mind, 
No doubt, the change will suit your eager 
kind. 
Averse from every action slow or slack, 
You'll stand no compromise ’twixt white and 
black ; 
And marking but dense night or blazing noon, 
You'll comprehend our status on the Moon !” 
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COMMON SENSE FOR YOUNG GIRLS. 





It should be the pride and ambition of 
every girl to develop intoa true woman ; 
or, in another form, it should be the pride 
and fixed determination of every girl to 
be true to her womanly instinct, to resist 
the approach of evil, to be true to her sex 
and to the race. No higher encomium 
can be given you after your earthly race 
is run by those who are left behind than 
to say of you as they shed the tear of af- 
fection over your bier, you were a true 
woman. Whatever else is desirable for 
you to have, to enjoy, to attain is nothing 
in comparison with the halo of glory be- 
longing to anyone of your sex—that 
gives greater lustre to character—who is 
a true woman. The foundation for this 
is laid in your girlhood period—during 
the years of youth called the ‘ blushing 
period ” of your days. 

The first essential to attain to true 
womanhood is to commence the work at 
home. The home circle is the place for 
you in which to lay a solid foundation. 
No place on earth must be as dear and 
sacred to you as home,—the fireside, be it 
ever sohomely. The father’s fireside is the 
safest spot on which to spend your leisure 
hours. Appreciate it aright, and you will 
not have cause for sighs and keen reproach- 
es and bitter lamentation in after life. 

Be a good daughter. Honor your 
father and your mother above everybody 
else on earth. Do so because it is right 
and eminently proper in itself. It is best 
todoso. Try dayin and day out to do 
something to gladden the heart of your 
mother and draw the eye of your father 
in admiration upon you. Consult your 
parents before taking any important step 
in life. No girl loseth by making the 
wishes of her parents the law by which 
to act. Remember that they know far 
better what is for your true interest than 
you possibly can know. 

Be amiable and kind to those with 
whom you associate intimately and unre- 
servedly at home. This tends to make you 
amiable toward others outside of the fami- 
ly circle. The ill-dispositioned daughter 
under the father’s roof will, in all proba- 
bility, grow up to be such a woman and 
ill-grained toward her husband, prove to 
be a contentious woman with whom it is a 
heavy cross to dwell. 

, And above all, be careful into what so- 
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ciety you go and what kind of company 
you keep. You cannot draw too carefully 
the line of distinction between those with 
whom you areacquainted. Many a young 
girl ruined bright prospects for future 
comfort and happiness by mingling with 
wrong-minded company. Remember that 
you are gauged by the company you keep. 
Your manner of life, your conversational 
powers, the purity of your imaginations, 
your feelings, your aspirations, your de- 
sires, your general demeanor depend very 
much upon your associations in life. 
Your character is very much moulded by 
your daily companions ; and a girl sinks 
or rises in the scale of society according 
to the company she daily keeps. Brush 
away the glittering externals, and dis- 
cover, if possible, the undertone of the 
social circles into which you are graciously 
invited. Seek purer-minded company. 
If you cannot find such, do a thousand 
times rather without ; live a recluse life 
among good books rather than mingle with 
those whose morals are not of the best. 
But look around you, and depend upon 
it you will find the right sort of company. 
The sweet-scented rose is discerned by 
the lover of Nature through the fragrance 
it emits, and so she who is true to herself 
will be found by her equals. Be choice 
of your company. It is your moral right. 
It is your right of sex. It is your God- 
given right. Exercise it. You will be the 
gainer for doing it, and in this way will 
best contribute for the elevation of those 
below you. 





Old Commodore Vanderbilt, who mar- 
ried a tavern-keeper’s maid says a story- 
teller, was sitting on the piazza of a Sara- 
toga Hotel beside his daughter, who was 
arrayed in silks and diamonds, when an 
uncouth, poorly dressed old chap came 


along, and saluting Vanderbilt with 
‘‘ Hello! commodore, how are you to- 


day !” came on the piazza and shook hands 
with him. The daughter drew her ele- 
gant dress hastily aside at his approach, 
as if in fear of contamination, with a look 
of utter disdain. After the aged visitor 
had chatted a moment and passed on, the 
daughter said, ‘‘Why, papa, how could 
you recognize that dingy looking old man 
in this public place !” ‘‘ Bless your heart, 
dear,” said the commodore, ‘‘he used to 
buy beer of your mother before you were 
born.” 
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IS TRAGEDY ON THE-DECLINE ? 


It is currently quoted that ‘‘the public 
are weary of tragedy, and that this branch 
of dramatic art 1s on the decline.” ‘There 
is everything to prove this is not the case. 
T'ragedians fell into the error some years 
ago of presenting the standard tragedies 
with the poorest stock abilities that could 
: engaged at starvation salaries. Scenery 

vas neglected and important parts doubled 
oy one actor to positive burlesque. ‘* Mac- 
beth” was often played without one line of 
the original music. Costumes were dragged 
out from the old wardrobes of costumers, 
whose sole attention was given to the 
burlesque or amateurs, and tragedy clothes 
so far neglected that they were never re- 
trimmed or kept in order. It was a 
customary remark of a well-known New 
York costumer, a few years ago, ‘‘any- 
thing will do for Shakespeare clothes.’ 
Edwin Booth attempted to remedy these 
errors when he opened his fine theatre on 
Sixth avenue, and had he been success- 
ful in keeping the management of that 
house doubtless would have created a 
new era for neglected tragedy. The 
public are solicited much too often to 
patronize some feeble aspiring ama- 
teur in the heavy rédles, in which only 
great actors are known. Carried away 
by a little success in some good part, a 
great many young actors dash out upon 
borrowed ¢ apital and self-consciousness to 
astonish the world as Hamlet, Othello and 
Richelieu; the result is failure for the 
effort, and the disgust of the public. 
These are a few of the causes that throw 
the line of tragedy into the hands of a 
minority of good actors, and induced the 
ery that ‘‘tragedy had declined.” A long 
run of Shakespeare at our theatres that 
follows the appearance of one of our truly 
eminent actors, proves very conclusively 
that it is still popular, but that the 
theatre patron of intelligence insists upon 
the best, and will not have the poor 
article. One can tolerate a mediocre play 
when modern phases of simple life and 
elaborate scenery are all that is to be ex- 
pected ; but tragedy demands something 
beside ‘‘speaking of lines,” even where the 
scenic effects are perfect, and when pre- 
sented by competent talent draws just as 
well to-day as ever; just as well as in the 
days of Forrest and Cushman, “Macbeth” 


‘ast to competent talent, and that means 
actors in the fullest sense, with all its 
weird, original music,and the magnificence 
of equipment it requires, would be greeted 
with as profitable a run as any later day 
attraction. 

LIsLE Lester. 


CourTsHIP IN  CHURCH.—A_ young 
gentleman happening to sit at church in 
a pew adjoining one in which sat a young 
lady, for whom he conceived a sudden and 
violent passion, was desirous of entering 
into a courtship on thespot ; but the place 
not suiting a formal declaration, the exi- 
gency of the case suggested the following 
plan: He politely handed his fair neighbor 
a bible (open) with a pin stuck in the fol- 
lowing text: Second Epistle of John, 
verse fifth—“And now I beseech thee, 
lady, not as though I wrote a new com- 
mandment unto thee, but that which we 
had from the beginning, that we love one 
another.” She returned it, pointing to 
the second chapter of Ruth, verse tenth— 
“Then she fell on her face, and bowed 
herself to the ground, and said unto him, 
‘Why have I found grace in thine eyes, 
that thou shouldst take knowledge of me, 
seeing that I am a stranger! ?”” He re- 
turned the book, pointing to the thirteenth 
verse of the the Third Kpistle of John— 
‘Having many things to write unto you, 
I would not write with paper and ink, but 
I trust to come unto you, and speak face 
to face, that our joy may be full.” From 
the above interview a marriage took place 
the ensuing week. 


A Frew Hovsenoip Hrnts. — Never 
carry a lamp which is burning from a warm 
toacold room. Never go to bed with a 
lamp or candle burning. Do not read by 
candle or lamp-light after lying down. 
Open your windows at night. Night air 
is seldom, if ever, so poisonous as your 
own breath. Do not take medicines when 
you are well. Air and light are among 
the best medicines known to man. A 
moist cellar is more dangerous than a wet 
cellar. Woolen is, in this climate, the 
best undergarment during most of the 
year. Cold baths are dangerous to the 
old and feeble. Warm baths are relaxing, 
and should not be taken in the morning. 
The morning is the best time for a cold 
bath’; the evening for a warm bath, 








LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books. 


A NEW LITERARY WEEKLY. 

The report that Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
in collaberation with his brother-in-law Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop, proposes to em- 
bark upon the sea of weekly journalism is 
not without interest. The conspicuous 
absence of a high-class weekly from whose 
columns politics and the discussion of re- 
ligious matters are excluded, is given as the 
principal reason for the embarkation in the 
new enterprise. It is true that apparently 
there is room for precisely such a venture 
as it is proposed by these two well-known 
writers to establish ; at the same time it 
must not be forgotten that the Sunday 
newspaper occupies a very great portion 
of the ground which such a venture would 
seek to cover. More and more are our 
leading Sunday newspapers, and especially 
those of New York, becoming more lofty 
in the tone of literature which they pre- 
sent, and in several instances they con- 
tain much of the literary matter that per- 
haps more properly belongs to the liter- 
ary weekly or the magazine. The serial 
and the short story are creeping into the 
columns of the daily newspaper, and 
under the syndicate arrangement the 
services of our best known authors are en- 
listed. All these facts must be consid- 
ered in connection with the success of a lit- 
erary weekly. In the case under discussion 
the reputations of the two conductors 
would largely aid in the successful estab- 
lishment of such an undertaking, but 
instances too well known in literary cir- 
cles to call for recitation, might be cited 
where the reputation of the editor has 
failed in assisting to attain the desired 
object. The mistake is too often made by 
authors that because they have the know- 
ledge to write a good book, they can 
also carry to success a periodical of weekly 
or monthly issue, and in this connection 
the unfortunate career of Judge Tour- 
gee may be quoted. Both Mr. Hawthorne 
and Mr. Lathrop are clever novelists, and 
success has crowned their literary efforts 
in nearly every instance; but whether 
they could be equally successful in the con- 
ducting and editing of a weekly periodical 
is another and entirely different question. 
We should personally be happy to witness 
the launching of such a project as is con- 
templated, and its progress should be 
watched by us with considerable interest, 
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Goldsmith 


but neither this personal pleasure or in- 
terest would, we fear, ensure the financial 
success of the periodical. Messrs. Haw- 
thorne and Lathrop are men of wise 
judgment and precaution, and while we 
should be glad to welcome them into the 
editorial fold,and should feel proud to have 
the privilege of claiming them as contem- 
poraries, we should, at the sametime, re- 
gret any step which two such bright and 
promising litterateurs might make that 
they would ascertain from a brief experi- 
ence to have been a wrong one. 


A HANDBOOK TO MARRIAGE, 


“‘ Ven you’re a married man, Samivel,” 
says Mr. Weller to his son Sam, “ you'll 
understand a good many things as you 
don’t understand now; but vether it’s 
worth while going through so much to 
learn so little, as the charity-boy said ven 
he got to the end of the alphabet, it’s a 
matter o’taste ; I rather think it isn’t.” 
No such underestimate of the value of 
matrimony as a teacher is held by the 
author of the racy and sensible book, How 
to be Happy, though Married, of which the 


Scribners have just brought out the 
American edition. No book within our 


recollection treating of the different phases 
of married life contains so much _ bright- 
ness, is so full of sparkling and witty al- 
lusions, and yet has such marked ev idences 

of good sense and practical counsel to those 
who have ventured or intend to venture, as 
the dedication runs, into that state which 
‘‘is a blessing to a few, a curse to many, 
and a great uncertanity toall.” The old 
bachelor who opined that marriage was a 
very harmless amusement receives no sym- 
pathy in the pages of this book. An in- 
exhaustible fund of anecdotes and pat 
illustrations adds an interest to the more 
serious vein of thought of the author 
which is as delightful as may possibly be 
imagined. Wise precepts and practical 
bits of advice are intermingled with the 
most suggestive illustrations, and apt and 
witty quotations and sparkling stories. 

By this method the author makes his book 
neither dull or tiresome, but mixes the 

serious and humorous so delightfully as to 
make the pill of stern advice seem in- 
deed sugar-coated. No point is made but 
it has a suggestive story pinned to it ; 
no truth is told but the author coats it 
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with the sugar of wit and humor. The 
key to happy married life is in the power 
possessed by man and wife to forgive faults, 
by overlooking the little shortcomings,and 
the power to willingly bear each other’s 
burdens. ‘Trifles produce domestic mis- 
ery says the author, and never was the 
truth better put. ‘* Avoid therefore 
fault-finding, bothering, borrowing trouble 
and other tormenting habits. Husband 
and wife should burn up in the bon- 
fire of first love all hobbies and ‘“ little 
ways ” that could possibly prevent home 
from being sweet.” ‘To the young con- 
templating marriage, and those who have 
already entered within its sacred bonds, 
we strongly recommend this book ; or as 
the witty Punch poetically puts it, 
‘If wholesome advice you can brook, 
When single too long you have tarried ; 
If comfort you’d gain from a book, 
When very much wedded and harried, 
No doubt you should speedily look, 
In ‘ How to be Happy, though Married ?” 
For sale in Brooklyn by Mr. George J. 
Swayne. 
—tThe press of Boston scoff at the cur- 


rent idea of any loss of literary supremacy 
of the ‘‘Athens of America” with aunani- 


mity that is as rare as it is refreshing in” 


the history of Boston journalism. But 
what does it indicate for her future when 
her rising young manhood indulges in 
language commonly attributed to the 
newsboys of New York, as is manifest in 
the story being told of a well-known lady 
author, and a youthful member of one of 
the leading literary families of Boston ? 
It is narrated that proceeding along one of 
the fashionable thoroughfares of the Hub, 
this lady, who is noted for her philanthropic 
works as for her literary abilities, en- 
countered a group of boys who were fight- 
ing and whose language grated harshly 
upon her cultured ear. Recognizing one 
of the boys as the son of parents both re- 
nowned in the world of letters, she 
stepped up to him and, putting her hand 
upon his shoulder, gently remonstrated 
with him for his liberal use of profane 
terms, and language unbecoming a mem- 
ber of the rising generation of America’s 
cultured community. She naturally ex- 
pected an apology couched in elegant sen- 
tences with a courtesy of manner that is 
commonly supposed to be synonymous with 
the residents of Boston. 'To her great sur- 
prise, however, the young man drew back 


and looking at the authoress with a con- 
temptuous look, advised her to “let 
her mouth freeze up, and give her tongue 
a sleigh-ride.” It was a new language to 
her, one that she scarcely expected to be 
in the mouth of one of Boston’s youngest 
sons, reared in a home of literary culture 
and refinement. And thus are the mighty 
falling. From whataheighttowhatadepth ! 


—It will certainly not be due to any fault 
of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls if public inter- 
est should abate in the mysterious author- 
ship oftheir two publications, The Buntling 
Ball and the New King Arthur, as a 
circular on our desk gives sufficient evi- 
dence. In this circular it is announced 
that to not less than 227 different authors 
have the authorship of the books been at- 
tributed. Whether any of these are correct 
is not stated ; and the nearest clue which 
has been given to the real authorship is 
contained in the statement that the author 
is ‘fone of the best known of living wri- 
ters.” And in order to stimulate a some- 
what flagging interest, the publishers now 
announce that on the first of March the 
author’s name will be made public, and the 
prize of one thousand dollars offered for 
naming the writer, be awarded to the for- 
tunate guesser. Thus far not eight thou- 
sand copies of the first named book have 
been sold, while the sales of the second vol- 
ume are said to have been disappointing to 
publisher and author alike. The literary 
world will scarcely be revolutionized by 
the disclosure of the author’s name, but 
curiosity will be gratified and the writer 
receive a large share of temporary public 
attention. 


—The more important of the publishers’ 
Spring announcements include the issu- 
ance of Mr. Henry James’s ‘‘ The Boston- 
ians” and Mr. Howells’ ‘‘ Indian Summer” 
in book form ; the publication of the long- 
delayed ‘‘ Life and Letters of Henry W. 
Longfellow,” Lieutenant Greely’s ‘'l'hree 
Years of Arctic Service,” the late Mary 
Clemmer Hudson’s “ Life and Works,” 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s seriel novel 
‘** John Bodewin’s Testimony,” Mr. How- 
ells’ “Italian Poets,” Mr. Thomas A. 
Janvier’s ‘‘ Mexican Handbook,” Mr. 
Stockton’s first ambitious novel ‘ The 
Late Mrs. Null,” Mr. William Allen But- 
ler’s novel ‘‘ Domesticius,” and a cheap 
edition of Mrs. Ole Bull’s memoir of her 
husband. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


|All information or queries intended for this Department must be sent to the Query Editor before the 15th of each 


month. 
accompany all communications. | 


CONDUCTED BY 


‘AA WOMAN'S ANSWER TO A MAN’S 
QUESTION.” 


BY ANNA L. WARD. 





About a dozen years ago a poem ap- 
peared, bearing the title with which this 
article is headed. The verses were ori- 
ginally printed in the Washington Post, 
Arkansas. The stanzas seemed to be pos- 
sessed of wings ; and though coming from 
an obscure source they have been copied 
into many journals throughout the land. 
The original composition has remained 
intact, save in the case of one line, the 
second in the fifth stanza. 

Curious brains queried as to the author ; 
and some one wrote it down as belonging 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. It 
was then that the first pair of wings 
multiplied, and anew began the flight 
from newspaper to newspaper. Some 
careless clipper of exchanges may have 
cut away the first portion of the original 
title, and it is not improbable that the clue 
obtained in the remaining word furnished 
a fertile brain with a heading that has for 
a counterpart a poem by Miss Adelaide 
Proctor, called “-A Woman’s Question,” 
and so the waif, with but a portion of its 
name, and no guide to its ancestry, con- 
tinued to be utilized by newspapers not 
only, but itis also included in certain com- 
pilations of poetry. Of these, Harper’s 
‘Cyclopedia of British and American 
Poetry,” edited by Epes Sargent, lists it 
among selections from Mrs. Browning. 
Inquiring and patient individuals searched 
the various editions of Mrs. Browning’s 
poems, and failed to find the desired lines. 
It was then that there appeared in the 
Boston Evening Transcript, October 23, 
1882, this query: ‘‘ Who wrote a ‘ Wo- 
man’s Question’ ? I cannot find it in Mrs. 
Browning’s poems.” Curiosity remained 
unsatisfied . 

In the summer of 1885, the subject was 
again discussed ; this time in the Critic, 
New York, and in Queries, Buffalo. Sub- 
sequently a clue was discovered ; the sup- 
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The full name and address of writer must 
PRESCOTT. 


posed author was interviewed, and the 
authorship of the so-called ‘A Woman’s 
Question” appears to be satisfactorily 
settled by the following letter addressed 
to the writer : 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN, November 21, 1885. 

DEAR MapDAm: I am surprised at the interest 
in my little poem written originally as a pat 
amusement to areal valentine, written to areal 
girl friend, by a real bachelor. All the parties 
are still alive, and-that the poem is mine is 
beyond a chance of doybt. 

It was not written for publication, and it did 
not see the light for! several years after its 
writing. It was first published in the Wash- 
ington ost, Arkansas, my brother, Colonel 
James Torrans, then being owner and editor 
of the paper. From that time it has often 
gone through the papers, rarely with proper 
credit. The title under which I published it 
was: A Woman's Answer toa Man’s Question, 
not ‘‘ A Woman’s Question.” 

x * x * * x | x 
Yours very truly, 
Mary T. LATHROP. 

A correct reading of the poem is the 
following : 


A WOMAN’S ANSWER TO A MAN’S QUESTION, 
BY MARY T. LATHROP, 


Do you know you have asked for the costliest 
thing 
Ever made by the Hand above— 
A woman’s heart, and a woman’s life, 
And a woman’s wonderful love ? 


Do you know you have asked for this priceless 
thing 
Asa child might ask for a toy ? 
Demanding what others have died to win, 
With the reckless dash of a boy. 


You have written my lesson of duty out, 
Man-like you have questioned me ; 

Now stand at the bar of my woman’s soul, 
Until I shall question thee. 


You require your mutton shall always be hot, 
Your socks and your shirts shall be whole ; 

I require your heart shall be true as God's stars; 
And pure as heaven vour soul. 


You require a cook for your mutton and beef ; 
I require far grander a thing ; 
A seamstress your wanting for stockings and 
shirts—— 
I look for a man and a king. 
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A king for a beautiful realm called home, 
And a man that the maker, God, 

Shall look upon as he did the first, 
And say, ‘*It is very good.” 


I am fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft, young cheek one day ; 

Will you love me then, ’mid the falling leaves, 
As you did ’mid the bloom of May? 


Is your heart an ocean so strong and deep 
I may launch my all on its tide? 

A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she is made a bride. 


I require all things that are grand and true, 
All things that a man should be ; 

If you give this all I would stake my life 
To be all you demand of me. 


If you cannot do this, a laundress and cook 
You can hire with little to pay : 

But a woman’s heart and a woman’s life 
Are not to be won that way. 


2.—Is it true that Spurgeon, the great Eng- 
mar preacher, is a pronounced friend of smok- 
ing, and that he himself frequently indulges in 
a cigar? Le Roy F. B. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s views on the uses of 
tobacco are best expressed in his own 
words not long since delivered : 


“If anybody can show me in the Bible’ 


the command, ‘Thou shalt not smoke,’ I 
am ready to keep it, says Mr. Spurgeon, 
but I haven’t found it yet. I find ten 
commandments, and it’s as much as I can 
do to keep them; and I’ve no desire to 
make them into eleven or twelve. As I 
would not knowingly live even in the 
smallest violation of the law of God, I will 
not own to sin when I am not conscious of 
it. There is growing up in society a 
Pharisaic system which adds to the com- 
mands of God the precepts of men; to 
that system I will not yield for an hour. 
When I have found intense pain relieved, 
a weary brain soothed, and calm, refresh- 
ing sleep obtained by a cigar, I have felt 
grateful to God, and have blessed his 
name. If through smoking I had wasted 
an hour of my time, if I had stinted my 
gifts to the poor, if I had rendered my 
mind less vigorous, I trust I should see 
my fault and turn from it. I am told 
that my open avowal will lessen my in- 


fluence; and my reply is that if I have 
gained any influence through being 
thought different from what I am, I have 


no wish to retain it. I will do nothing 
upon the sly, and nothing about which | 
have a doubt.” 


59.—While recently engaged with some 
friends in playing the game of domino, the 


question arose of its origin. 
accessible facts on this point ? 
Two LOVERS OF THE GAME. 

A recent writer in an elaborate article 
on the game of domino contends that it 
dates back to the sixth century, and that it 
originated with two monks of the cele- 
brated monastery of Monte Casino, who 
were confined in the jail for a trifling dis- 
obedience, invented in order to kill the 
dreary hours of their imprisonment, a 
game with small white, square pieces 
of chalk, into which they cut small holes, 
which they colored and with which they 
played. Being watched by the jailer of 
the monastery, they commenced to sing 
with a loud voice the beginning of the 
psalm ‘* Dixit Dominus Domino” as soon 
as they heard the jailer coming and re- 
peated these words until the danger- 
ous man was gone. After having been 
released they manufactured square pieces 
of wood and ivory with black holes and 
sold them to other monks. Thus the game 
was soon spread throughout Italy and 
other nations. 

60.—What is the estimated wealth of the 
Rothschild family ? GC. 5B. 

The united properties of the Rothschilds 
aggregate more than %1,000,000,000. 
The fortune by intermarriage is always 
retained in the family, and has been ac- 
cumulated within one century. Over 
$300,000,000 is deposited with one banking 
firm in London, Messrs. Baring Brothers, 
while a sum amounting to nearly $500- 
000,000 has been loaned to European 
governments by the Rothschilds during 
the past ten years. 


Are there any 


61.—I venture to ask the question whether 
any authentic figures can be given as to the 
number of Sunday-school teachers and scholars 
at present in the United States ? 

HANSON PLACE TEACHER. 


Reliable statistics show that there were 
at the close of 1884 over eight millions 
of scholars on the rolls of the Sunday- 
schools of America, while the number of 
teachers is fixed at a trifle over one mil- 
lion. The state of New York has 
the largest numbers, counting 111,482 
teachers and 905,538 scholars ; Pennsyl- 
vania follows second with 821,650 pupils 
and 110,085 teachers ; Ohio stands third 
having 586,568 scholars and nearly 83,000 


teachers. Nevada has the least in num- 
ber, namely, 2,634 scholars and 398 teach- 
ers. 








OLD FAVORITES. 


* Old poetry, but choicely good.”’—\zaak Walton. 





AN ITALIAN SONG. 


Dear is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds and murmurs there ; 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 
To every passing villager. 
The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And shells his nuts at liberty. 


In orange groves and myrtle bowers, 
That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 
I charm the fairy-footed hours 
With my loved lute’s romantic sound ; 
Or crowns of living laurel weave 
For those that win the race at eve. 


The shepherd’s horn at break of day, 
The ballet danced in twilight glade, 
The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung in the silent greenwood shade, 
These simple joys that never fail 
Shall bind me to my native,vale. 
SAMUEL ROGERs. 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight, . 
Make me a child again just for to-night ! 
Mother, come back from the echoeless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore ; 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair ; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep ;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep. 


Backward, flow backward, O tide of the years ! 
I am so weary of toil and of tears, -- d 

Toil without rocompense, tears all in vain,— 
Take them, and give me my childhood again ! 
I have grown weary of dust and decay,— 
Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away ; 
Weary of sowing for others to reap ;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep. 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 
Mother! O mother! my heart calls for you ! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossom’d, and faded our faces between, 

Yet with strong yearnings and passionate pain, 
Long I to-night for your presence again. 
Come from the silence so long and so deep ; 
Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep 1 


Over my heart, in the days that are flown 

No love like mother—love ever has shone : 

No other worship abides and endures, 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours: 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world-weary brain. 
Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids creep ; 
Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep ! 


Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with gold 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old ; 

Let it drop over my forehead to-night, 
Shading my faint eyes away from the light ; 
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For with its sunny-edged shadows once more 
Haply will throng the sweet visions of yore ; 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep ;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep ! 


Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 

Since I last listen’d your lullaby song : 

Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 

Womanhood’s years have been only a dream, 

Clasp’d to your heart in a loving embrace, 

With your light lashes just sweeping my face, 

Never hereafter to wake or to weep ; 

Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep ! 
ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


‘‘They made her a grave too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true ; 

And she’s gone to the Lake of the Disma,. 

Swamp, 

Where all night long, by a firefly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe. 

And her firefly lamp I soon shall see, 
And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 

Long and loving our life shall be, 

And I’ll hide the maid in a cypress tree, 
When the footstep of death is near.” 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds, — 
His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before. 


And when on the earth he sank to sleep, 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 

He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 

Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew ! 


And near him the she-wolf stirr’d the brake, 
And the copper-snake breathed in his ear, 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 
‘*Oh when shall I see the dusky Lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear ?” 


He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface play'd,— 

‘“Welcome,” he said, ‘‘my dear one’s light !” 

And the dim shore echo’d for many a night, 
The name of the death-cold maid. 


Till he hollow’d a boat of the birchen bark, 
Which carried him off from shore ; 

Far, far he follow’d the meteor spark, 

The wind was high and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat return’d no more. 


But oft, from the Indian hunter's camp, 
This lover and maid so true, 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the Lake by a firefly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe ! 


Tuomas MOORE. 
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A SPECIAL WORD TO -OUR CON- 
TRIBUTORS. 


We must ask the indulgence of contrib- 
utors forwarding manuscripts for our 
examination. All manuscripts are given 
as early examination and report as pos- 
sible, in the order in which they are 
received, and under no circumstances can 
or will any preference be given. During 
the past two months 462 manuscripts 
have been received by the Editor, from 
which our contributors will see that we 
cannot report upon their papers or poems 
within two or three days, as they request. 
We cordially invite contributions of an 
interesting nature in every branch of 
literature, but at the same time must 
respectfully ask that reliance be placed 
upon our promise of as early report upon 
each as possible, without being continually 
solicited for a more speedy attention. 

THE EDITOR. 


FASHION ITEMS. 


The degree of confidence that Brooklyn 
ladies place in the judgment of Madame 
Caroline, the Parisian modeste at Wechsler 
& Abraham’s is not astonishing when one 
is made acquainted with the rare ability 
of this well informed lady, and the su- 
perior advantages at her disposal to execute 
the largest orders with correctness and 
dispatch. She furnishes the following 
mid-winter notes: 

The simple white collar is now very fre- 
quently exchanged for one of velvet,or satin 
embroidered with beads or ornamented 
with gold or silver braid, a fashion not 
generally becoming. A quiet traveling 
costume is made of mouse gray cloth, 
plaited all around. The_ jacket is close 
fitting, trimmed with gray passementerie 
over the collar and revers and all down the 
front. 

Ladies wear in the morning, when they 
go out in the street on foot, and do not 
intend paying any visits, costumes of 
woolen fabrics without any mixtures of 
silk, velvet or plush. ‘Tall figures affect 
polonaises, jackets of all descriptions, and 
bodices with long, square basques in front, 
and breaking the line of the long, plain 
skirt. 

Checquered velvets and plushes in large 
patterns are employed for the skirts of 


visiting toilettes of which thejupper part 
is made of plain velvet. Satin shoes are 
preferred to boots, and are made very low 
in the instep, with flat bows, or which is 
far more elegant, prettily embroidered and 
with no bows at all. 

For dressy toilettes the handsomest of the 
materials is that called railway faille, this is 
striped with wide bands of velvet arranged 
in panels about a yard wide. At the foot 
of each panel, each band is finished into 
a tuft of loops of silk, which forms a sort 
of fringe, and the edge of the panel is of 
velvet. One of the prettiest silk materials 
of the winter season is composed of alter- 
nate plush and moiré stripes; in some cases 
the plush stripes are of several colors over 
monochrome moiré, in others they are of 
one color different from the moiré—such 
as grey and blue, beige and dark red, 
green and maroon, etc. 





FEBRUARY THEATRICALS 


in Brooklyn will be equally as varied in 
their character as the majority are un- 
doubtedly representative in their different 
branches. After a notable production of 
the new drama ‘“ Blackmail” during the 
week of February 1, the new management 
of the Brooklyn Theatre will present Miss 
Margaret Mather in her successful crea- 
tions in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” and ‘‘Leah,” 
—this being the young actress’s first ap- 
pearance in Brooklyn since her long and 
brilliant New York season. A revival 
of ‘‘The Private Secretary” will follow 
Miss Mather during the week of Feb- 
ruary 15, by the original Madison Square 
Theatre Company, which means an ex- 
cellent performance in every particular. 
The succeeding seven days of the month 
will be given over to Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
company in ‘“‘ The Magistrate,”—an an- 
nouncement that is full of interest and 
suggestive of much enjoyment. The 
prosperous Lee Avenue Academy will also 
bring forth Miss Margaret Mather directly 
after her Brooklyn Theatre engagement, 
occupying the stage of the former house 
during the week of February 15. Beside 
the two plays mentioned above, she will 
also appear here in the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,” 
‘‘Lady Macbeth” and ‘The Honeymoon,” 
—a repertoire as brilliant as it is fraught 
with well-portrayed characters and good 
acting. During the two weeks previous 














to Miss Mather at this theatre Mr. and 
Mrs. George 8. Knight will be seen in 
their laughable comedy ‘* Over the Garden 
Wall,” with Mr. C. W. Couldock, the 
original Dunstan Kirke of ‘‘Hazel Kirke,” 
in Bioucicault’s powerful drama ‘ The 
Wiliow Copse,” filling out the week com- 
mencing February 8. For the last week 
of the month succeeding Miss Mather’s 
engagement, Mr. Gus Williams has been 
secured for an appearance in his new play 
«OQ! What a Night,”—concluding a no- 
table month of comedy, drama and legiti- 
mate tragedy. The first production of 
the authorized version of the popular 
‘* Mikado” will open the month at the 
Park Theatre, the opera to be presented 
by the famous McCaul Opera Company, 
who will remain here also during the suc- 
ceeding week of February 8, presenting 
an elaborate revival of ‘‘The Black 
Huzar.” The middle week of the month 
will be made especially notable by the ap- 
pearance of Madame Modjeska, who has 
been earnestly requested during this en- 
gagement to present her entire repertoire, 
which will make this visit of the great 
tragedienne a memorable one for Brook- 
lyn. As rain follows sunshine, so does 
comedy invariably succeed tragedy. No 
exception will be made to this rule by the 
far-seeing Walter Sinn, who will follow 
Madame Modjeska with a week of laughter 
and fun by the production of the ‘‘ Crazy 
Patch” of Miss Kate Castleton, the de- 
lightful young actress. The new drama 
««The Ivy Leaf,” after a successful week 
at the Grand Opera House, will be trans- 
ferred to the Novelty Theatre, where it 
will open the month’s attractions for this 
house, and be followed on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 8 by the military drama ‘“ In the 
Ranks,” which increases its popularity 
with its age. A week of the ‘‘sensa- 
tional” will be given by Mr. James H. 
Wallick in ‘The Bandit King,” after 
which the management of the theatre will 
give up their house for one week to aid- 
ing one of Brooklyn’s best charities, the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, presenting for 
this special occasion Miss Katherine Rogers 
in her powerful impersonation of ‘‘Leah,” 
—an object and an attraction equally 
meritorious and deserved of the substan- 
tial support they will doubtless receive. 
__—Pprevious to its production at the 
Novelty Theatre, the drama “In the 
Ranks” Will be unfolded to the patrons of 








the Grand Opera House throughout the 
week of February 1, at which house 
during the following seven days Mr. John 
A. Stevens will present his new play ‘‘ A 
Great Wrong Righted” with a réle writ- 
ten especially for the talented actor and 
which, it is said, he fills with admirable 
success. A week of Irish comedy at the 
hands of the clever comedian, Mr. Joseph 
Murphy, will be inaugurated on February 
15, to be again in turn succeeded by that 
clever organization of fun-makers, the 
Salsbury Troubadours, in their latest suc- 
cess,—the above an outline of a month of 
pathos and humor divided into two agree- 
able portions. The success attendant 
upon the presentation of ‘‘ The Mikado ” 
a few weeks since at the Criterion Theatre, 
has led the management of that house to 
secure a return engagement of the spark- 
ling Japanese opera which will be ful- 
filled during the week of February 1, after 
which will come a“season of tragedy by 
Frederick Warde, the acknowledged suc- 
cessor of M’Cullough, who will present 
himself in ‘The Gladiator” and “ Vir- 
ginius,” two characters to which thus far 
he has done more than justice. On Feb- 
ruary 15, Miss Lizzie May Ulmer, the 
clever young actress, will commence a 
week’s engagement in her piquant play 
“«Dad’s, Girl,” to be succeeded, as the 
closing attraction of the month, by the 
new play ‘“‘ Held by the Enemy” from 
the pen of the author of ‘‘ The’Private 
Secretary,” to which more than an ordi- 
nary interest will be attached. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 





Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Talks to 
Women, are pronounced by the press of 
the country to be the most ‘‘sensible, in- 
structivegand entertaining series of pa- 
pers ever written by a woman.” Mrs. 
Beecher’s ripe experience as a_ wife, 
mother and housekeeper makes her emi- 
nently well qualified ;to write upon the 
various matfers and topics, most inter- 
esting to the women of America. Each 
number of THE BrookKLYN MAGAZINE 
contains one of these papers from Mrs. 
Beecher’s pen addressed to her sex, and 
giving in addition thereto a number of 
valuable household recipes tried and tested 
by herself. 
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Social Comfort 
as well as bodily health 


depend largely upon 
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dorsed by many of the 
| best physicians. 


Ithamar DuBois, Having been tested 50 years, 
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New and Elegant Winter of Price. 
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WILSON’S 
rOoE CREAIWI, 


Depot, 290 & 292 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


(Opposite Loeser’s.) 


To Churches and Charities, - 
To Families, —- - 


OUR FAMOUS 


> $1.00 per gallon. 
- $1.20 “« « 


FLATLAND OYSTERS 


Delivered to Families for Stewing or Frying. Prepared to Fry, and on the half- 
shell. 





Educational Institutions. 





New Jersey—Morristown. 


St. Hilda’s School, 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 





_A Boarding School for Girls. Under the charge of the 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. For terms, etc., address 


THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 





New York—Flushing. 





Miss Shepard’s School, 


FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND. 


A few boarders taken in the family. Terms moderate 
Circulars sent on application. 


EDUCATE YOURSELF. 


Send for a Sample Copy of our Journal, and learn of our 
plan of “instructing any person in any study” by 
CORRESPONDENCE and Reading Circles. Over 30 
College Professors engaged, conferring DEGREES. Sample 
Copy mailed for postage. Address, 





THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Ill. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


to order your photographs, for you are free 
from the rush of the holidays, can get better 
pictures, and are sure to have them on time. 
DuryYEA, of 253 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, can 
suit you. His famous Six Dollar Imperials 
can now be had for three dollars per dozen. All 
sittings are made under Mr. Duryea’s personal 
supervision, and no extra charge is made for 
children. 





Winter Resorts. 


QTUBBLEFIELD HOUSE, MACON, GA. 
Centrally located ; pleasant rooms ; good table 
with plenty of fresh milk. 
Terms, $8 to $10 per week. 
Mrs. S. L. WHITEHURST, 
Proprietress, 





RAVELLERS to the South, South West, Florida and 
all Winter Resorts can obtain tickets and information 
on application to 
JOHN TAYLOR, 


General Steamship and Railroad Ticket Agent, 68 and 10 
Court Street, and 627 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn; also 
Agent for World Travel Co. and Mallory Line, for Florida 
and Texas. 





THE UPLANDS HOTEL. 
EasTMAN, GA. 


Is now open to the travelling public. It is located on the 
E. T. V. & G. R. R., 5% miles south of Macon, upon the 
high, rolling uplands in the midst of the pine forest, the 
most healthy section of our country, Summer as well as 
Winter. The house is large and commodious. Strictly first- 
class in all its appointments. Rooms large and elegant, 
‘ighted with gas and heated by wood fires. Capacity for 
150 guests. Come and see us, and we will make you com- 
fortable at very reasonable rates. Special arrangements 
with families. Two daily trains each way, North and 
South. Dine at the Uplands. 
DR. E. S. E. BRYAN, 

Manager. 


pert ORANGE, FLORIDA. 








PORT ORANGE HOUSE, 
ON THE HALIFAX RIVER. 


Fine Boating, Fishing, Oysters, Clams, Shoot- 
ing, Bathing, &c. Rates : $2.00 per day ; $10.00 


per week. 
E. A. McDANIEL, Proprietor. 
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The BEST HAND GRENADE FIRE EXTINGUISHER ever produced.| [Re on care Economical, will not freeze or 
burst. Resists the action of all climates, will not deteriorate with age. EXTI ISHES FIRE INSTANTLY. Easily 
broken, can be used by any one. The liquid contained in it is absolutely ac ts to flesh or fabric. Everything it 
touches becomes fire-proof, for whatever it falls upon will not burn. We do not claim to Extinguish conflagrations, or to 
usurp the place occupied by Fire Departments, but we emphatically hold that no incipient fire can possibly live where the 
HAYWARD HAND GRENADES are used as directed, and thus conflagrations or disastrous fires are prevented. Br 
CAUTIOUS AND DO NOT PURCHASE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. Send to us for full particulars and one of our new pamphiets 
containing proofs of the wonderful efficiency of our Grenades in extinguishing actual fires. No Farm Mouse, Barn, 
Private Residence, Hotel, Public Building or ‘Manufactory should be without their Protection. We want Live, ACTIVE, 
RELIABLE MEN for agents everywhere in ‘the U.S. Address 


Hayward :HandiCrenade i 407 Broadway, New York. 











PUBLISHER'S 
The Brooklyn Magazine 


is published on the first day of each month, and 
furnished to subscribers for 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of 
10 cents, or can be purchased at all news- 
stands in Brooklyn, at the Ferries, and in 
the principal towns of Long Island. It can also 
be ordered through the American News Company, 
and through all principal news-dealers of the U. S. 

This Magazine is now in its third volume, is 
the only publication of its character in Brook- 
lyn. and has a large and rapidly increasing 
circulation among the most intelligent classes of 
this vicinity and throughout the country. Adver- 
tising rates and additional information sent on 
application. 

Remittances should be made by postal note, 
money order, or registered letter; checks to be 
made payable to the order of THE BROOKLYN 
MAGAZINE. Business communications should be 
adressed to THE PUBLISHER. 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE recognizes no party 
in politics nor any sect in religion. The manage- 
ment does not hold itself responsible for the 
opinions expressed in its contributions or corres- 
pondence. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Contributions of a select and interesting charac- 
ter are cordially invited, and will be given, in each 
instance, as prompt reading and report as possible. 
All MSS. should be written on one side of the paper, 
have attached the name and address of the writer, 
and will only be returned when accompanied by 
sufficient postage. Contributors will confer a 
favor by not vo//ing their manuscripts. 

Address al! communications to THE EDIToR, 
THE BROOKLYN MaGazIneE, 106 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A FEW OF MANY 


Recent Press Comments 


ON 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 











“*One of the best magazines that come to our 
table.”—Chicago Interior. 

‘* A decided literary success.” — Toledo Bee. 

‘*An established favorite throughout 
country.” —Rochester Post-Express. 

‘*It contains enough matter of general interest 
to commend it to readers everywhere. Its type 
is large and clear, its original matter of the high- 
est character, and its selections characterized by 
timeliness and good taste.”— Boston Transcript. 

‘*A publication which ought to find a substan- 
tial support.”—Mew York Times. 


‘*A remarkably interesting periodical.” —Brook- 
lyn Times, 


the 





DEPARTMENT. 


“One of the most original of our monthlies.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 

‘Its careful editing, and the high standard of 
its literature, command the respect and interest 
of all lovers of good reading.”—7he American 
Bookseller. 

‘‘The Magazine is made up of contributed and 
selected articles that can by no possibility retard 
the highest and best aspirations of mankind.”— 
Hartford Post, 

‘It fills a niche in the literary world.” —Boston 
Advertiser. 

‘‘It has already won a name to live, and the 
longer it lives the more it will be read and valued.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘*The cheapest and most readable magazine in 
America. The range of subjects discussed is 
wide and liberal, while its list of contributors is 
as notable as those of many of its older contem- 
poraries."—Christian at Work. 





Personally endorsed and commended by Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., Ex-President Hayes, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Parton, George William Curtis, 
“Marion Harland,” Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D., Gen. J. Meredith Read, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, D.D., Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, and others. 





Travelling at this time of the year is a 
pleasure, for one is free from the heat, 
dust, mosquitoes and other annoyances 
which beset a person in warm weather. 
Experienced travellers will tell you that 
the best way to reach New London, Nor- 
wich, Boston, Providence, Worchester and 
all New England points is by the reliable 
and favorite Norwich Line, whose palace 
steamers leave Pier 40, North River, New 
York, daily, excepting Sundays, at 4.30 
P. M. Tickets can be purchased at all 
railroad ticket offices in this city ; baggage 
checked free to destination. State-rooms 
engaged in advance by addressing G. W. 
Brady, Passenger Agent, Pier 40. 





The managers of the Brooklyn Roller 
Skating Rink, of Bedford and Atlantic 
avenues, desire to thank the public for 
their past liberal patronage, and to assure 
them that the same careful attention to 
all details will be maintained this season, 
and they leave the rink and its manage- 
ment to speak for themselves. Special 
attention is given to the gentlemanly de- 
portment of their employees and patrons. 
Their spacious bowling alleys can be 
leased for day or evening games by select 
bowling clubs. ; ; 
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GO ID, 


PRODUCES eatest brilliancy. 
IS HARMLESS in every respect. 


Sold everywhere, anes sent at penal in soci ‘. s ype ins 
- and 


CAUTION — See that full name, 


PERT ARE |, Q@EWELRY, 


ALL METALS 
AND GLASS. 
REQUIRES least —— 

19 YEARS in household use. 


tam 
i cope Ba on b0x% 


Send address, mention this eee and we will send you TRIAL SAMPLE FR 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW youn. 








Bicycles and Tricycles. 


Our plan is meeting with great suc- 
cess. 
Parties supplied in all sections with 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. 


No price list, as stock is constantly 
changing.. Correspondence promptly and 
cheerfully answered. Send stamp, stating 
size, description, approximate price, etc., 
of machine wanted. 


BUTMAN & CO., 
74 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Specialty in second-hand. 

New wheels for exchange, etc. 

Machines bought and sold on com- 
mission . 


‘“Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,” 


42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 
A. F. FARNELL. 








W. R. HEGEMAN, 
Dealer in Fish, Oysters & Clams, 
70 Montague Street, Brocklyn. 


IRA A. KIMBALL, 
Real Estate and Insurance Broker, 
Cor. 5th Ave. and 9th St., Brooklyn. 
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Stevens’ Pharmacy 


Cor. Court St. and Atlantic Ave. 
PURE DRUGS. 
FPURD SODA WATER, 
Tested by the Board of Health. 


RED LINE PERFUMES. 
PAX! PAX! PAX! 


How easy it is to catch cold. and how hard 
it often is to get rid of it. Especially if not 
attended to in season. 


There is nothing equal to PAX as a Safe 
and Sure Remedy for all Bronchial or Lung 
Affections. 


PAX is sold by all Druggists at 10 cents a 


box. 
PAX! PAX! PAX! 








SOLE AGENT FOR 


cf E i X D KRANICH & BACH PIANOS, 
3 MASON & HAMLIN’S ORGANS. 


481. FULTON STREET, 
Opposite WECHSLER & ABRAHAMS, 
ALL SHEET MUSIC AT HALF THE REGULAR PRICES. 





The Best Pianos Sold on 
Easy Monthly —. 
Warerooms, 336 
ton Street, “. a, 





Phelps & Son, Pianos, 


$5 to $20 Monthly Installments. $5 wi Market. 


Possesses the Finest 
Tone, and are the Best 
Finished and Most Dura- 
ble Instruments in the 
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Breadth.—Soundness.— Independence. 





It deals with the issues of the day in a spirit of the | 


highest intelligence.—Christian Union. 


A recognized medium of communication between the 
leading thinkers of the country.—Jewish Messenger. 





1877 


————t Nae YF BAR ———1686 


The University, 


A Literary and Critical Journal Published Every Saturday. 


FounpDeED in Chicago in 1877, THr UNIVERSITY 
was the pioneer of scholarly journalism in the 
west, and during the nine vears of its successful 
history has been conducted in the independent 
and catholic spirit which its name implies. It 
has no official connection with any institution of* 
learning, and is not distinctively an educational 
paper ; but it aims to reflect the soundest Ameri- 
can scholarship in its discussion from an in- 
dependent standpoint of living questions in poli- 
tics, religion, education, literature, science and 
art in all their various bearing upon the national 
life and progress. 


Among the well known writers and university pro- 


It is catholic, but not lax. 
It is conscientious, but not bigoted. 

It is popular, but not sensalional. 
Itis scholarly, but not pedantic. 

It is conservative, but not old- 
fogyish. 

It is progressive, but not incon- 
oclastic. 


The University is handsomely 


fessors who contributed to The University during the 
year 1883, may be mentioned Alexander Winchell, 
Charles K. Adams, John Bascom, George H. Howison, 
Charles Douglas, George W. Knight, John Dewey, Wil- 
liam F, Allen, George S. Morris, Alexander Kerr, Wil- 
liam H. Payne, William Trelease, Calvin Thomas, Her- 
bert B. Adams, John E. Davies, Allen W. Gould, Francis 
W. Kelsey, Martin B. D’Ooge, Edith M. Thomas, Celia 
P. Woolley, Harriet T. Griswold, Helen E. Starrett, 
Lily A. Long, David Utter, William C. Gannett, Samuel 
Thurber, John Tetlow, Bella W. Hume, Mary R. Bald- 
win, Gilbert Coleridge, Emma E. Marean, Edwin R. 
Champlin. George W. Cook, Alice Werner, Augusta 
Larned, Mary E. Burt, William S. Lord, Ellen H. But- 
ler, M. Edgeworth Lazarus, Mills Whittlesey, Sara E. 
Wiltse, Abbie M. Gannett, William C. Richards, 
William E. Furness, Henry D. Maxson, John C. Ever- 
ett and Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


printed in open-faced type, upon 
first rate paper. It has from 12 to 16 
pages each week, three wide columns 
to the page,—not as lig over nor as 
thick as a blanket, but more conven- 
ient to handle. Its matter is wholly 
original, and is edited with discrim- 
ination. There is no padding iu the 
paper. It is not filled up with re- 
prints. It is the only critical weekly 
in Chicago or the west—but it is not 
a mere review. Its Literary stand- 
ard is high. 

THE UNIVERSITY is not made up from the columns 
of a daily newspaper. 


The publishers of THe UNIVERSITY solicit the subscription of all persons interested 
in the support of an independent exponent of liberal culture on a plane of superior ex- 


cellence. The subscription price of the paper is 


$2.50 per year (52 issues) to all parts 


of the United States and Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries embraced in the in- 


fernational postal union. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER for those who see this adver- 


tisement : Send 25 two-cent stamps and receive THE UNIvERsITY three months, 13 


issues, on trial. 
for examination on receipt of ten cents. 


THE 


XII 


Specimen copies, three different issues, will be mailed to any address 
Address 


UNIVERSITY 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. & Poa 
GREAT - _ COMPANY 


STAND AT THE HEAD OF THE 


TEA AND COFFEE 


Business of the United States. 





The success of the Company is 
unparalleled in the annals of. the 


history of the Tea and Coffee Trade. 


Hill 
i 
a We have been instrumental in 


breaking up the HIGH PRICES of 
these articles of necessity—Teas and 
Coftfees--and putting them within the 
reach of all—rich and poor. We 
are determined to carry on the good 
cause, till every hamlet and village 
in the U. S. are supplied with pure 
Teas and Coffees, and sold at prices 
that even the very poorest can enjoy 

cup of GOOD TEA or COFFEE. 
cele brated Teas and ¢ 


through life 














BROOKLYN STORES: 


2715 Fulton street, cor. Concord street, - BROOKLYN: 
205 Court street, com Wyckoff street, - 5 
208 Coltmibia st.. bet. Carroll & Sunemnit sts., 
724 Myrtle aveniwe, cor. Walworth street, 
598 Fifth avenue, cor. Prospect avenue, - 
Broadway, bet. Sumner avenue & Ellery st., 
> Grand street, bet. £th & Sth streets, - WILLIA USBU RG H. 
Grand street, cor. Oth street, - - 
Grand st., bet. Ewen st. & Graham ave., x 
Manhattan ave. Sparrow's Block, - GREENPOINT. 


150 STORES IN THE U. S. 


Headquarters, 35 & 37 Vesey St., New York. 

















HURD, WAITE & CO. 


with a view to expeditiously and surely clearing | 
their immense stock of Choice Winter 
Dry Goods, will, throughout the month of | 
February, offer to Brooklyn ladies a multitude of | 


the Greatest Bargains ever offered to any 





public. Particularly will this be the case in 


| | both black and colored] 


Cloaks and Suits, 


and 


Upholstery Goods. | 
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